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AMERICA FIRST? 


4ACING the contempt of every 

true American, a_ certain 

Metropolitan newspaper re- 

sorted to the expedient of 

printing at the heading of its 

title-page “America First,” 

and thinking men saw the corruption 

of the phrase. We have preached 

America First so long that we have 

almost forgotten the degradation that 

attaches to it, Sinn Feiners, and 

I, W. W.’s. It is time to think in the 
opposite direction. 

No less a philosopher than Charles 
Heinroth takes the music world to 
task and asks whether we are to build 
a high tariff wall of false patriotism 
around the American composer and 
give him a degree of protection that 
shall enable him to despoil musical 
America with inferiority when a demo- 
cratic lowering of the wall would 
enable us to proceed in our national 
growth as musicians and all the sooner 
achieve what we are so anxious for,— 
a truly American composer. America 
cannot afford in its infancy to shut out 
or dilute its supply of nourishment mu- 
sical. The true American is he who 
competes, not he who cries for protec- 
tion. Babies need protection and the 
infantile minds that constitute the 
predominant portion of our national 
and state congresses are so immature 
that they must take up the protective 
cry of Hearst and shout in the face 
of an otherwise united civilization 
“America First!” and if their voice is 
allowed to drown the counsel of 
America’s manhood (which stays out of 
Congressional and Senatorial chamb- 
ers) then we too shall be Sinn Feiners 
and, I hope, wiped from the face of the 
world. No nation is fit to inhabit the 
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live universe today if it shouts Me 
First. No man is fit to enter your 
home if he shouts at you as he enters, 
Me First. 

“America First” is the spirit that 
would have saved men from Titanic 
waters and let women drown; “Amer- 
ica First” is the principle that would 
have sent no armies to Europe to help 
salvage the Anglo-Saxon race; “Amer- 
ica First” is the theory on which was 
founded every crime from Cain to 
Hohenzollern; and “America First” is 
disgrace to a Nation that has always 
tried to be humanitarian, broad- 
minded, generous, and true. 

Self-preservation is as big a law in 
Nature as ever man discovered, and I 
believe it to be in its highest sense the 
very first and fundamental of all mor- 
ality, but the counteraction comes in 
the custom that a man is without honor 
in his own country; how to adjust 
one’s self to these two principles and at 
the same time be mindful of the golden 
rule that is at work forging a 
League of Nations, is no small task: 
it’s a task for a man. But like all 
really good things this good law of 
self-preservation is attacked with 
double energy by the forces of evil so 
that to fully grasp the law and live it 
brings on a battle royal with Apollyon ; 
half of humanity will condemn you as 
an egoist and the other half as a 
failure. But the man of today cares 
little what other men say of him; he 
remembers his grammar school days 
when he learned that a man was only 
accrediting or disgracing himself when 
he undertook to express an opinion of 
another. 

The application to the American 
organist is simple enough: he will 
think just as much of American music 
as he does of French, possibly a little 
more; he will appraise things on 
their actual worth—what safer judg- 
ment is there at large in the universe 
today? He will see to it that his por- 
tion of respect is given him and when 
he gets it he will discover that, unless 
it be like the untimely report of Mark 
Twain’s death, it is not enough, and 
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promptly set to work with this Law of 
Self Preservation to make himself 
worthy of more; and, like all true 
Americans, he will rise higher and 
higher. The Church may have made 
the organist a little lower than the 
minister but in the beginning they 
were created equal ; if the one by virtue 
of efficiency, application, energy and 
the dictates of Self Preservation, has 
risen higher than the other with none 
of these to recommend him, it cannot 
be blamed on either the Church or the 
Law. 

But the law of Necessity is probably 
that with which an organist, a church 
organist, has to contend most often. 
The law of Necessity is not child’s 
play. It instigated a certain well- 
known nation of the past to seek ex- 
pansion,—it was Necessary. And so it 
flew to the task with a vengeance, but 
made one small miscalculation in seek- 
ing the method for such expansion and 
immediately the law became active on 
the other side and a universe rose 
against that nation; today no nation is 
there: the law of Necessity extermi- 
nated its closest adherents because 
they miscalculated. No favoritism in 
the laws of Necessity and Self Preser- 
vation. 

It was only necessary that an or- 
ganist work in his church for a very 
few hours a week, and most of us 
acted accordingly; it was such a glo- 
rious feeling to be free when other men 
had to be at work. Then Necessity 
begins its ruthless war—but still in the 
same righteous cause, for the same 
righteous principle—and the organist 
is considerably lower than the min- 
ister. If a thing is not able to stand 
on its own merits there is nothing left 
but its destruction and we would not 
have it otherwise. The only man who 
is afraid to live on the joint principles 
of Self Preservation and Necessity is 
either an infant or a coward or a crook; 
if American senators and congressmen 
(we have no statesmen in that class to- 
day) are afraid to trust American in- 
terests to union in the League of Na- 
tions it is because they are contem- 
plating some crooked business on 





which they could not get the support 
of any but selfish Americans, for we 
are neither infants nor cowards and 
therefore must be crooks; if the states 
constituting our Nation in 1861 could 
not trust their interests to the decision 
of the Union it was because, as has 
been proved, they were living in a sys- 
tem that was radically an injustice to 
somebody weaker than themselves 
over whom they held the mastery; if. 
an organist cannot work on his own 
merits in the face of Self Preservation 
and Necessity he is either an infant or 
a coward, for he is not ingenious or 
designing enough to be a crook; so the 
whole cry of “America First!” falls to 
the bottomless pit with a flop and 
Abaddon pricks the bubble with one 
jab of his fork and the resounding echo 
awakens true Americanism to the saner 
realization of the adjustments that are 
necessary between Self Preservation 
and Necessity, while the organ world 
rises to the hill crest where it can view 
with calmer emotions things American 
and things European ; the view restores 
it to such confident equilibrium that 
Europe neither awes America nor 
America dilutes by infantile protective 
tariffs the products of real worth that 
can come to us from Europe to enrich 
our lives and enlarge our futures. 


ONE-MAN OPINIONS 
ATELY we have witnessed a 








great spectacle. One man, 
secluded in his study, taking 
the advice of none but heed- 
ing the experiences of all, 
evolved an Utopian dream 
and in the face of hostile compatriots 
and skeptical foreigners thrust his pen 
across the swords of valient armies 
and brought his dream to fruition and 
the war to an end. The Fourteen 
Points were not the voice of the 
American Nation—ask Congress if you 
don’t believe it; they were the idea of, 
originally, one man, just as the rotun- 
dity of Earth was originally a one-man 
opinion ; but that one man spread them 
into other minds; other minds weighed 
them, liked them, refined them, and 
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won an armistice with jthem while 
congressmen chafed and_ trembled. 
Woodrow Wilson thought he was 
speaking to Europe for America; he 
wasn’t: he was speaking to Europe 
and to America out of his own in- 
dividual wisdom and the royal honors 
accorded him when he visited Euro- 
pean lands were accorded to the great 
American nation and (don’t forget 
that; he couldn’t see it) the great 
world statesman, Woodrow Wilson. 
It must be a strange feeling to be so 
completely lost in the task in hand as 
to forget one’s self in the face of such 
regal receptions. 

Now the League of Nations is a good 
thing and so is the Peace Conference, 
but what would Europe have thought 
of us if we had sent the Senate to Ver- 
sailles instead of Wilson? One-man 
opinions, or congressional balderdash, 
which? 

All the good that has ever been ac- 
complished in Earth from Adam to 
Roosevelt was accomplished through 
the agency of the one-man energy. How 
much respect would we have for 
Roosevelt if we felt that everything he 
said or did was founded not upon his 
own convictions but upon a consensus 
taken among his friends and asso- 
ciates?’ How much would Wilson 
have accomplished had he listened to 
congressmen instead of to reason? 
How long would Lloyd George have 
held England to the course she so 
nobly selected had he been a com- 
posite of a hundred British gentlemen 
instead of only Lloyd George? How 
much good did the armies of the 
Allies, noblemen all, accomplish under 
Committee rule? Measure that with 
the achievement of the One Man con- 
trol and we will cease to be frightened 
to distraction because one man is al- 
lowed to express his particular own 
opinions or be his particular self. 

The Music Committee places one 
man in charge of its music; is he to 
confer with them once a day and twice 
on Sunday, or is he to think for himself 
and act according to his own discre- 
tion? Infants between the ages of one 
day and ten years are expected, I sup- 


pose, to confer with others before 
reaching important decisions, and from 
ten to twenty-one they are more or less 
constantly engaged in the task of 
learning to do their own thinking; 
but if they remain infants after they 
have reached the magnificent age of 
twenty and one years they should 
either be shot or returned to the nur- 
sery for a second schooling beginning 
with the bottle and proceeding through 
bread and milk io meat and individual 
reasoning powers. Behind our teach- 
ing system there is a fundamental 
error which the pupil must be the first 
to perceive and correct. 

The men I have known who are the 
most successful in the organ world are 
men who have opinions of their own 
and plenty of well-balanced conceit. 
In other words they keep one eye on 
the law of Self Preservation and the 
other on Necessity, with the result 
that they are Entities, Individuals. 
You cannot confuse the identity of 
Charles Heinroth with Pietro Yon any 
more than you can mistake an airplane 
or a submarine: each has his particular 
qualifications and they are so distinctive 
that confusion is unthinkable. But sup- 
pose you take the fresh-from-the-shell 
Alumniates of many of our institutions 
of learning and try to differentiate be- 
tween them,—your task will be fraught 
with insuperable difficulties: one pupil 
acts like another, thinks like another, 
works like another, and sometimes even 
dresses like another, excepting in co- 
ed schools. Now where is the diffi- 
culty? With the school? Not neces- 
sarily, but with the system, for back 
of the system is the age-old idea of 
cramming all the learning possible 
into the mentalities of its protegees 
and drawing as little as possible out, 
and the result is that one alumnus is 
like unto another in glory: their one- 
man identities have not been fostered ; 
they are still the composite product of 
all the faculty. 

Roosevelt was great because he 
was Roosevelt, not a composite; Wil- 
son achieved because he was Wilson, 
not Congress; Foch succeeded because 
he, one man, displaced a directing 
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committee composed of several men, 
and the world isn’t going to forget it. 
There’s a moral in this for choirmas- 
ters who have quartets to work at; if 
four solo voices interpret an anthem it 
will be a failure; if the choirmaster in- 
terprets an anthem and uses four 
voices as though each one of them 
were his own—which it actually is 
when he employs his soloists for:en- 
semble work—the results will be better 
church music than most congregations 
have the pleasure of sitting and star- 
ing at. One-man identity is here to 
stay; to many timid souls it is a 
stumbling block but to mankind it is a 
great good stepping stone upward. 
Why not see it in its true light? 


RESPONSIVENESS 


fY responsiveness can a man or 

a project be weighed. By 

Britain’s response to the call 

of humanity has she risen in 

America’s estimation. By 

America’s response to the de- 
mands of justice did she at last vin- 
dicate her right to respect among na- 
tions. By woman’s response to the 
call of the Red Cross has she regained 
what Mrs. Pankhurst sacrificed her to. 
Every age in history has been judged 
by its response to the calls that were 
made upon it. 

One of the most frequent and just 
criticisms of the music profession and 
the art world in general is its unre- 
sponsiveness, its deadness to the de- 
mands of the modern world. Address 
ten letters to ten organists, ten law- 
yers, ten business men, and see in what 
order your replies come back. Then 
go to Bradstreet and Dunn and have 
them corroborate your conclusions. 

The government put a tax of ten 
per cent on theatre tickets and then 
wanted to raise it to twenty per cent. 
They also put a manifestly partisan, 
unjust, and unbusinesslike tax on 











magazine mailing,—for the zone law is 
acknowledged to be the worst bit of 
unbusinesslike bungling that has been 
imposed upon intelligent America in 
many years. 


Now the magazines, 





every one of them, tried to awaken 
their subscribers to the need of peti- 
tioning congress immediately to re- 
adjust the tax to the dictates of clean 


business. The theatre gathered its 
forces and attempted to get its adher- 
ents to petition Congress to remove the 
excess tax entirely. Magazines have 
a wider field and a more important 
field than theatres. Magazines asked 
justice. Theatres asked immunity. 
Theatres succeeded. Magazines failed. 

The reason is that men, for the most 
part, are unresponsive. The maga- 
zines failed because they had to make 
an impersonal appeal and the people 
appealed to were for the most part 
only passively interested, while the 
theatres succeeded because they were 
able to actually collar their victims, 
shove a paper and pencil into their 
hands and say sign that, and there was 
nothing left to do but to sign it. Now 
the person that signed the petition for 
immunity was the same man who re- 
fused to sign a petition for justice, and 
in one case he acted because he could 
do it without troubling himself and in 
the other he failed because ... . oh, 
well, it was too much trouble. 

To build up a good library of organ 
and choir music demands a great deal 
of time and labor, though the publish- 
ers do their best to make it easy for 
us. They bring us announcements of 
their new publications and endeavor 
to tell us honestly about them. One 
publisher recently went to great pains 
to tell us about a new wedding march 
by a very well-known American com- 
poser,—I wonder how many libraries 
have it? Dr. Wiley went to great 
pains and sacrificed his government 
position in Washington to tell us what 
kind of drugs and foods to avoid, but 
I wonder how many Americans today 
know which headache powders are 
slow death and which ones are of 
benefit or if any are of benefit at all? 
Richard Keys Biggs went to France in 
a great cause and is now back in 
America a greater organist with a big- 
ger soul than he ever was or had before. 
Richard Keys Biggs wasn’t only a sol- 
dier doing his duty in France, he was a 
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human being and an American with a 
life to broaden, and he imbibed every- 
thing good France could give him in two 
years’ time. He was responsive. He 
reacted in a positive way to every in- 
fluence about him; it was this respon- 
Siveness that made Theodore Roose- 
velt our greatest American: there was 
no field of human endeavor which 
Roosevelt didn’t know something 
about or that didn’t react on him for 
his own good. 

Unresponsiveness is not peculiar to 


a musician, it’s a trait of human nature. 
Artists of all classes used to be the 
most unresponsive humans to every 
realm except the one narrow sphere of 
their own choosing, and of course 
they were immeasurably great as 
artists, but with few exceptions they 
weren’t great as men. It’s more glo- 
rious to be a man than an artist. It 
would be still more glorious to be, like 
Paderewsky, both a man and an artist. 
To that high ideal the art world is 
rapidly progressing. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC 
ODAY the emphasis is on 





American music. “America for 
the Americans” is the post-war 
cry all over the country. 
This is, I think, somewhat as 
it should be; and there is no 


especial reason why it should not be 
as applicable to music as to every 


other activity. If we learn anything 
from the practice of other nations it is 
this: that they are increasingly im- 
patient to allow themselves to be ex- 
ploited by the stranger within the 
gates who, in his snug assurance of 
superiority, is “passively” desirous of 
partaking of the benefits and privileges 
of liberal institutions—favorably dis- 
posed to accept lavish emoluments— 
but has no disposition to share the 
duties, responsibilities, and sacrifiecs 
of real citizenship and all that is in- 
volved thereby. Furthermore, the doc- 
trine of favoring the home product is 
based upon sound economics. 

All are familiar with the sale that is 
effected on the mere statement that an 
article is imported; its desirability is 
enhanced by a glamour on this score 
alone, to the detriment of the equally 
meritorious product of domestic origin. 
Likewise are we familiar with the per- 
son who prostrates himself before the 
more or less distinguished foreigner, in 
blithe oriental fashion, denying any 


worthiness whatsoever, frequently im- 
plicating all his countrymen. The 
toadying to the foreign is no credit to 
any national character; it is in reality 
an unlovely spectacle and, while we 
admit that it is rampant in many 
places, high and low, we are, I think, 
equally agreed that it would redound 
greatly to our advantage (and shall we 
say selfrespect?) if it were crushed or 
entirely suppressed. 

Therefore, the rally-call, or call it 
slogan, “America for Americans,” is a 
summons for all to gather the available 
national resources, assert their worth 
in practical demonstration, and we 
may be sure we can count unqualifiedly 
on the active support of every good 
and true American. 

Is there danger of over-emphasis? 
Some think no, others yes. It depends 
upon the preponderance of certain 
qualities in the person holding the 
view, whether the idealist or the 
realist predominates, the purist or the 
opportunist. But now we shall see the 
question revised :—ought we to exalt 
the domestic product over a superior 
foreign product? The idealist will de- 
plore the injection of policy into art, as 
outside its domain, as irrelevant, in- 
jurious; the business man will argue 
that you have got to advertise an 
article in order to create a market, and 
little niceties about claiming more than 
the object can actually perform should 
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not be considered a valid deterrent, 
provided the main object is attained, 
namely the sale of the article. The 
purist will not be ready to condone the 
placing of fictitious valuation on any- 
thing, least of all on art; while the 
opportunist will claim everything in 
sight. 

So, if extremists say that American 
audiences prefer American music 
played by American performers, it 
sounds well; the statement will get 
plenty of applause, but is it so? We 
like to hear it and wish it were true. 
Unfortunately it savors of the familiar 
accents of stump speeches; like cam- 
paign promises, unredeemed after elec- 
tion. Put it to the practical test. 
Think of. a symphony season exclu- 
sively limited to that platform. I fear 
it would in the long run mean lean 
fare. Why? Let us confess it: our 
greatest American masterpieces have 
not yet been written. We haven’t 
enough to go around and satisfy a 
healthy appetite. This is no discredit 
to us. We are young in art. We are 
in fact just on the threshold of music, 
looking in; where Russia was about a 
generation ago. What is wanted is an 
American composer who will break 
into musical history, treat it rough, 
force it to modify some of the rules as 
every great creative musical genius 
has done, so that his presence shall be 
apparent to all the world. If Messager, 
Raband or Rachmaninoff come here 
confessing that they know little about 
American music, it is not that they are 
in a deep European conspiracy to over- 
look all American works of genius, but 
because we haven’t as yet compelled 
attention: to use a colloquial phrase, 
we haven’t delivered the goods. Do 
you not suppose that the French would 
prefer at this time to play American 
composers to German, or that the 
English would prefer American to 
Russian music—if we had the litera- 
ture? Asa matter of fact they are out 
with telescopes and microscopes to 
find the American masterpieces. It is 
to put it plainly, “up to” the American 
composer. 

We must Do—CreaTe! Talking 





won’t do it. And, while we are on this 
subject, let us not confound National- 
ism and Chauvinism in part. They are 
different. Nationalism is of benefit to 
art when it brings a new idiom, a new 
dialect as an additional contribution to 
it, a new expression that is recognized 
as an ingredient, enriching the art by 
so much. We haven’t developed 
enough Nationalism to have it recog- 
nized, even by those who would like 
to, as a Movement or a School. We 
could stand more Nationalism. On the 
other hand, Chauvinism, or as it is bet- 
ter known here, jingoism, is never 
recognized by the art critic or art his- 
torian because it is not oF the art but 
deals wiTH it. It is agitation. Chauvin- 
ism is noisy; art is born in quiet places. 
And yet, we have plenty of Chauvin- 
ism. 

After all, the public is the final 
arbiter. It proceeds in all these mat- 
ters with remarkable ingenuousness. 
It goes to a concert because the music 
is good, not because it is American. 
Queer thing, this audience. It thinks 
music is music. If it likes a thing it 
will then turn to see who it is by. This 
is instructive. And as it is the au- 
dience, the substantial supporters of 
art, not the agitators, that will bestow 
the laurel, the victory will have to be 
won by the concert giver and music 
creator on recognized art principles. 
When the public becomes excited over 
an American composer, when its en- 
thusiasm surges and leaps over the rim 
of conventionality—then rejoice, for 
the hour is at hand. 

So, in looking over the whole matter, 
I would commend to musicians a policy 
founded on the simple, safe, sane and 
sound policy of the public—a policy 
guided by the gauge of actual achieve- 
ment. If a foreign artist is superior, 
let us generously acknowledge. it; 
let us learn of him; master his ac- 
complishments that we may presently 
challenge his achievements on his own 
ground. If the foreign composition is 
superior, let us recognize it, study it, 
grasp the factors of its greatness and 
make them our own, so that we shall 
have a basis in art, secure in all things, 
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substantial, hardy and healthy, ready 
to sprout those American branches, 
blossoms and flowers which are sure to 
come. But the great point I wish to 
make is this: all things being equal, 
the preference should always be given 
to the American composer and artist. 
This, liberally interpreted, should give 
American music a liberal advantage 
and we would still have an unassail- 
able position so fair and fortified that 
we could meet all comers in any argu- 
ment. 

Now, when we come to apply the 
line of procedure to organ music we 
find certain limitations imposed upon 
the choice by the literature available. 
Let us take stock; and for the sake of 
clearness and oversight divide organ 
music into types, the understanding 
being that in each type the American 
composition shall be favored if con- 
ditions are equal or nearly so. 

There is the intellectual type: 
cerebral music, complicated structure, 
contrapuntal nature. It takes brains to 
invent it, brains to play it, brains to ap- 
preciate it. It takes artistic erudition 
to detect the heart throb beneath its 
austere exterior. Bach’s Preludes, 
Fugues, and Fantasias are fair samples. 
Supposing, as has been the case in a 
number of places during the present 
crisis, that Bach’s music were barred, 
where would you turn for an American 
substitute? Where is the American 
fugue? I know afew. Yet I may say 
that in this class of music America is 
practically unrepresented. But the 
most glorious music in organ literature 
falls into this sphere. No program is 
complete or well balanced without it. 
Germany, France and England could 
get along at a pinch if they had to. 
This is a weakness American com- 
posers ought to correct. 

Then there is the substantial type: 
sonatas, etc., the pith and meat of a 
program. Here wearea trifle better rep- 
resented. I am going to talk of a few of 
such works in the future; but we have 
not nearly enough to make an adequate 
showing, nor to displace to an appre- 
ciable extent the present supply from 
the various European schools. Here, 


too, a great improvement is desirable, 
for the sake of our national pride. 

The truth is our composers nearly 
all gravitate to the third, an easier 
style. It is more music of diversion, 
pleasant to the listener and mostly 
easy to the performer. It is what I 
would call the genre type, and devotes 
itself to descriptive painting of a mild 
sort—landscape, animal, still-life, etc. 
Here belong the Andantios, Evensongs, 
Swans, Trailing Arbutus, Shrinking 
Violets, Exotic scenes, and what not. 
They are usually simple in frame work 
and small in frame. As a rule the ap- 
peal is definite and obvious; they leave 
little to the imagination. At any rate 
that is the impression the great bulk 
leaves. Please do not think I am un- 
duly pessimistic. There are notable 
exceptions. In my experience I have 
come across certain compositions, 
which, for some reason or other, con- 
tain a point of interest, unusual tone 
or turn, and which I have entrusted 
with a place on the program to repre- 
sent a certain type, something the pro- 
gram needed at that particular point, 
and they have always done it beau- 
tifully. 





FOOTE’S *™*«  Cantilena 





ERE is a little composition of only 

thirty-seven bars, Arthur Foote’s 
“Cantilena in G,” Op. 11, No. 1, (pub- 
lished by Schmidt), which I think is 
practically unknown. At any rate I 
have never heard it on any program. 
I consider it a little gem. It wouldn’t 
attract as it lay on the trade counter, 
perhaps, but it has a way of singing 
itself, oh, so quietly into your affection 
without designing to do it, like the 
little fairy that I hope is in your home. 
I do not know how it is, but if you had 
wanted to play Bach’s Air on the G 
string and, either because it was on the 
proscribed index or because you be- 
longed to that diminishing band who 
would not play transcriptions, had to 
find an American substitute, here 
would be the composition that would 
most worthily fulfill the mission. 
There is no likeness of notes; it has, 
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however, a sort of family resemblance 
as you might detect in the features of 
second cousins. There is atmosphere 
and the classical purity. 
without ostentation— 


It starts 


























The registration indicated has wisely 
taken into consideration the limita- 
tions of even a village organ. The 
modern concert organ will yield com- 
binations that will give it ravishing 
expression. I, myself, cannot disasso- 
ciate the melody from a violin solo 
supported by the remainder of the 
quartet. Any mellow solo tone, reed 
or otherwise, which happens to be par- 
ticularly expressive will serve; only 
the reeds ought really to extend to 
upper G, so as to avoid any awkward 
break in the upper reaches of the mel- 
ody, which must not sound hard or 
squeaky. The melody will be thank- 
ful for any of those subtle touches of 
expression which an artist knows how 
to provide. I would call attention to 
the leading of the voices; look at the 
bass and the other voices as well, how 
clearly phrased they are; how effort- 
less they take their place in the con- 
figuration. The first part is repeated 
according to classic usage. 

The middle section obtained its con- 
trast by the omission of the pedal, ex- 
cept for a few discreet instances. The 
thematic motives are treated in se- 
quence. The first treatment, of which 





the illustration shows only two of the 
three measures, is immediately fol- 


lowed by its repetition one tone lower. 
The second treatment is by sequence 
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in two-bar groups. A climax is ob- 
tained by harmonic richness rather 
than tone power, and a lovely return 
(notice the ends of bars 4 and 5 of page 
5) is made to the first section which, 
by skillful turn which conceals its art, 
now closes in the tonic. This little 
composition Mr. Foote has _ finely 
chiseled like a rare cameo. There 
seems right after the opening an in- 
evitableness in its measured way and 
I regard it, despite its diminutive size, 
as one of the ornaments of American 
organ literature. 


FERRATA’S Nocturne 


HE intrinsic value of a composition 

does not depend upon its length. 
Some of Chopin’s Preludes and Noc- 
turnes, the smallest compositions 
known to art music, outclass many a 
long work, yea, even his own. While 
we are speaking of Chopin and Noc- 
turnes, I cannot help thinking of Fer- 
rata’s Nocturne in A Flat (published 
by J. Fischer), the finest specimen of 
the Nocturne style in organ literature. 
Mr. Ferrata is the scion of a great Ital- 
ian family—his uncle was a prominent 
member of the College of Cardinals 
and a formidable candidate in the last 
papal election. He, himself, is now ac- 
tive in New Orleans. He uses the ele- 
gant language of the aristocrat. After 
a few bars of preluding the accompani- 
mental figure, this charming composi- 
tion starts most engagingly on a mel- 
















ody thoroughly Italian in manner and 
contour. 
While this melody is continued flu- 
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ently for the four sections, forming the 
first part and satisfied in itself, it is 
the cadenza-like interspersion between 
these sections which attract the ‘list- 
ener and give the Nocturne its exotic 
and, at times, somewhat Debissgesgal 
flavor and which linger in the mind 
longest. They are interpolated like 
Chopin’s famous melodic garlands or 
strings of pearls, only Ferrata treats 
them altogether harmonically. I will 
quote the most extended example. 


























The registration indicated has been 
supplied by a deft hand, is thoroughly 
appreciated, practical on most every 
instrument, and can hardly be im- 
proved upon. 

The middle part of the composition 
consists of a melody in tenor range, 
indently for ’cello; it has a pronounced 
swing and is accompanied by interest- 
ing and, at times, very original figura- 
tion. 


— 


Ch. add Melodia and Tice 





poco pits 
Sw. 


327 Diapason (Oboe off) 


It reaches its climax with a combined 
crescendo and stringendo on page 6, 
and a return is effected through a 
measure of upward six-four progres- 
sions. 

The reprise follows pretty closely 
the original announcement, excepting 
for an original leading, to which I 
would call special attention for its own 
sake, and also that a misprint may be 
corrected by those having the copies, 
namely the second D occurring in the 
Alto, the fifth sixteenth of the eighth 
measure of page 7, should be a natural 
(not flat). This will doubtless be cor- 
rected in a future edition. The last 
five bars, which also I would especially 





note, are very effective, as is in fact 
the entire composition,—something 
totally different: It never fails to in- 
terest. There is plenty of chance for 
treatment in registration, elasticity, 
etc., and it shows delicate, sensitive 
musicianship. If the Nocturne were 
likened to an orchid I would not con- 
sider the simile inappropriate. 


DETHIER’S _ The Brook 


HE whole notion of organ music 

has undergone a change. Not only 
have organs changed, but the attitude 
toward organ music has changed. A 
generation ago a merry organ piece 
might have been considered an anom- 
aly, unseemly because organs were al- 
most without exception found only in 
sacred edifices; such a piece would 
have been impractical, too, aside from 
the surroundings, because the organ 
action was cumbersome and the organ 
tone unsuited to light handling and in- 
tensive coloring. Intimacy, banter 
were next to impossible. The solemn 
air and lesser tone precluded it. 

Now, however, the organ has made 
its bow on the concert stage, dropped 
its ecclesiastical drab, become as lively 
as a cricket; vieing in celerity with the 
piano; it is, or can be, lithe as a violin, 
fleet as a piccolo; and in the capability 
of presenting and changing color and 
dynamics with precision, elasticity and 
abandon it has assumed a place right 
close to the orchestra. The concert 
organ isn’t perfect yet, but it is on the 
road. 

Ethically, tonally and mechanically 
such a composition as Dethier’s Caprice 
(published by J. Fischer), better 
known all over the organ world under 
its subtitle “The Brook,” would have 
been well nigh impossible yesterday. 
Today we welcome it as one of the 
unique accomplishments in organ 
literature. The composer is one of the 
great virtuosi of the generation and he 
has the knack of writing not only bril- 
liantly but idiomatically for this, his 
chosen instrument. It is not only 
effective as music but it fits the me- 
dium “like the paper on the wall.” So 
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“The Brook” is technically a veritable 
“tour de force”’— a glory to those who 
have mastered its difficulties, a despair 
to those still wrestling with its unusual 
demands. 

But better even than the technical 
finish is its merit as a poetic concep- 
tion. Everybody knows and loves a 
brook. From time immemorial poets, 
painters, and musicians, have sung and 
drawn, and not exhausted the subject; 
it is perennial in its fascination—new 
every day. Like all young things, 
brooks are playful, bright, and change 
mood quickly. Those who follow a 
trout stream insist that the best way to 
enjoy a brook is to get into it, to wade 
it up stream. Then the enthusiast will 
tell you, you get the terraces and cas- 
cades in their best effect; the play of 
light comes right; you are close to the 
music of the waters, babbling and 
gurgling as they glide swiftly on, im- 
patient of any obstruction such as the 
moss-covered boulders, for instance; 
how the brook churns and foams in 
impotent protest against their pres- 
ence; or rushes laughingly over that 
windfall; and then the flowered banks, 
the birds in the trees, all are part of 
that infinitely fascinating thing—the 
brook, or the waters become placid, 
widen out and deepen into the pool 
where the sportsman will know where 
to look for the speckled inhabitants, 
who may at twilight be seen leaping 
for fluttering flies or in a swirl create 
pretty loose rings on the surface; all 
go to make up the brook. Nature is 
busy, bubbling out with life and yet 
peaceful to the mind—the surest cure 
for “the blues.” 

Some one may ask is all this neces- 
sary to the playing of the Brook? No, 
of course not. You may play the 
notes and wonder why people call you 
amachine, Imagination’s the thing. He 
who can most stimulate and incite it 
in others is the artist who can live 
himself into the essence of the thing— 
creating atmosphere it is called. 
Happy is he to whom it comes un- 
awares, unsought. It’s the difference 
between the plodder and the revealer. 

Now let us see how the poet-com- 





poser has transferred the happy scene 
to the organ. It commences inno- 
nocently enough: 
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Let me add a word of caution. 
The tempo indication (Vivace) had 
better be tempered by a warning 
“ma non troppo” if as-yet-unseen dang- 
ers to be averted. And I might remark 
right here that the registration direc- 
tions are masterful throughout, as 
might be expected. 

The theme alternates between right 
and left hand in divers modulations, the 
accompaniment adding lightness to the 
fluent ripple, and crescendi and sudden 
pianos to the spontaneous unexpected- 
ness of the suggestion as it unfolds in 
the continuation, until at page 4, bars 
5 and 6, the waters seem to stand still 
in tremulous hesitancy before they 
take a downward toboggan glide. The 
pedant will put on his specs: are not 
these consecutive perfect fifths? Let 
the Brook mock him. 

Another such slide and the forces 
seem to gather equilibrium and in a 
diminuendo, almost a hush, a new, sub- 
sidiary theme is introduced: 





which with much skipping, trilling, up- 
ward and downward scale rushes and 
irresistible use of syncopations, adds 
to the general exuberance until in a 
great crescendo and quick diminuendo, 
enlisting the aid of the crescendo pedal, 
the. quiet stretches of the scene are 
reached, represented by the second 
theme, a charming melodic sentence, 
in its entirety consisting of sixteen 
bars, of which I will quote only a part: 
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This melody is at first entrusted to 
the Clarinet, but it lends itself to taste- 
ful changes at the various, at times 
imitated entrances—all the while the 
tremolando or the gracefully arpeg- 
giated accompaniment preventing a 
feeling of complete calm and repose or 
stagnation. The brook is still moving ; 
there is the undercurrent of busy life 
which even in the second theme finds 
an outlet in a great climax, built up 
thematically. 

Whereupon the recapitulation ushers 
in the themes in the previous order but 
with some delightful variations ; for in- 
stance the first theme appears with 
chimes in the accompaniment: 
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By chimes is probably meant the 
Celesta which now appears in most 
every concert organ specification, not 
the so-called Cathedral Chimes, which 
in the first place are scarcely found in 


that range and would moreover have 
little relevancy. 

Further on, to the downward chro- 
matic thirds run an upward one is 
added to the dismay of those not 
pianistically trained. 


Also the second theme is now 


brought in fortissimo—the brook seems 
to have widened into a mighty river. 
A coda on an organ point, starting 





piano leads to the first theme with 
massive power. The constant surgings 
and recessions in dynamics, not even 
counting the sudden piano surprises, 
contribute to a ceaseless interest, un- 
til, as if in a mighty poise, a sort of 
supreme shiver of delight, that breath- 
less downward rush (top of page 19) 
is started, ending in a well graded 
diminuendo at the lower end of the 
keyboard. It is like running the rapids. 
The ground seems to recede beneath 
one—there is space between firm 
ground and yourself; but like the pro- 
verbial cat, you land on your feet, head 
up. A few triumphant chords close the 
composition and a delightful expe- 
rience. 

Oh, yes, there are some American 
organ compositions worth hearing! 
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IG of frame, and bigger of 
heart; broad-shouldered, and 
broader still in mind, John J. 
McClellan, organist of the 
Mormon Tabernacle, musical 
director of the Utah Con- 
servatory and the American Theatre, 
and sometimes conductor of the Salt 
Lake Symphony Orchestra and the 
Salt Lake Choral Society, is in truth a 
power for righteousness in music with- 
in the confines of his city and his state, 
with a generous supply left over for 


the rest of the world. Salt Lake City 
is one of the famous “show places” of 
the country. Thousands of tourists 
stop over, some for a few hours only, 
some for days or weeks; but one and 
all attend the daily organ recital at the 
Tabernacle, and the names of few or- 
ganists are more widely and favorably 
spread than that of Mr. McClellan, re- 
citalist-in-chief at the Tabernacle. 
John J. McClellan was born in Pay- 
son, Utah, April 20, 1874, began the 
study of music when ten years of age, 
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and at seventeen became organist at 
St. Paul’s church, Saginaw, Mich. In 
1896 he graduated from the University 
of Michigan, receiving the Bachelor of 
Music degree. In 1899 Mr. McClellan 
went abroad, studying under Schar- 
wenka and others; on his return to 
Utah he was tendered the chair of 
music in the State University and 
elected organist of the Tabernacle. ° 

Mr. McClellan has pursued other 
lines of study. From his earliest years 
he has been identified with the Mor- 
mon church and community, and his 
studies under the direction of the 
Church Board of Education have led to 
the Bachelor of Didactics degree, with 
music as his major subject. He is 
fond of Shakespeare and Mark Twain. 
No man can go far astray who builds 
his taste on Shakespeare and sweetens 
it with the wholesome humor of Mark 
Twain. From time to time Mr. Mc- 
Clellan has found leisure for various 
mining and mercantile ventures. Most 
of these are matters of past history; 
but even now, in addition to his mani- 
fold activities in music, he finds time 
to serve as secretary and a managing 
director of a flourishing drug corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. McClellan’s activities in music 
are numerous. He is at the head of 
the Utah Conservatory of Music where 
he teaches organ, theory, and piano, 
directs the general course of study in 
the institution, and oversees its busi- 
ness management. The greatest in- 
fluence that a musician can exert is 
upon the generation that grows up 
about his public work. The tastes of 
his contemporaries had been largely 
formed before he appeared in the field 


as an active agent, and his influence 
upon them will necessarily be slight 


and more or less incidental, But with 
the younger generation the seed that 
he sows falls upon rich ground, and if 
it be good seed it will surely bear 
fruit. 


Another field in which his influence 
for good music is great beyond all pos- 
sibility of exact estimation is the 
American Theatre, which is said to be 
the largest cinematograph house in the 
northwest. Education consists largely 
in the “drawing out,” through increas- 
ing familiarity with the best in litera- 
ture or art or conduct, of the good that 
we can assimilate and in the making of 
it our very own. Cinema audiences 
consist largely of people who do not 
frequent recital halls, and by whom, 
therefore, the best in music is heard 
none too frequently. It would be diffi- 
cult to overestimate the possible musi- 
cal advantage to these people from 
such recitals as those played by Mr. 
McClellan at the American Theatre 
several times each week. A third com- 
munity activity in which he has been 
engaged is the double conductorship 
of the Salt Lake Symphony Orchestra 
and the Salt Lake Choral Society, 
which he has held for five years or 
more. 

In addition to these multitudinous 
activities, Mr. McClellan has somehow 
found time for composition. His more 
pretentious compositions are vocal, in- 
cluding a mass setting in E-flat and a 
fifty-page “Ode to Irrigation.” His 
other works are mainly arrangements 
for organ and orchestra, anthems and 
secular quartettes—LATHAM TRUE. 
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NE of the show places of the New 

World is Salt Lake City, and the 
jewel of the City is the Tabernacle; 
the organ is the jewel of the Taber- 
nacle. To carry the simile a little far- 
ther, without stretching to its capacity, 
we can easily say that John J. McClel- 
lan is the jewel of the organ, for with- 


out him the Mormon Tabernacle 
would claim much less attention from 
the world of music. 

Salt Lake City is a pioneer for free 
organ recitals at regular intervals: as 
early as 1900 Mr. McClellan began his 
semi-weekly programs in the Taber- 
nacle, and since 1909 he has given daily 
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performances during the greater por- 
tion of each year. From April to Octo- 
ber daily recitals, open to the public, 
are given by Mr. McClellan or one of his 
assistants, Edward P: Kimball and 
Tracy Y. Cannon; he himself has given 
more than four thousand recitals on 
the Tabernacle organ and three hun- 
dred dedicatory and concert recitals in 
other places. His nature seems to be 
unusually free from the pedantry and 
prejudice that hinder the free expres- 
sion of a player’s soul in the music he 
plays; but that is merely another way 
of saying that his wide experience and 
general culture have given him a 
breadth of vision that is not possessed 
by every organist. 

The Tabernacle was built in the 
middle of the 19th century and its first 
organ, finished in 1867, was built by 
Joseph H. Ridges, who had learned 
organ building in Australia, from Pine 
Valley lumber, transported three hun- 
dred miles to Salt Lake City. This 
instrument of thirty registers was re- 
built in 1885 and enlarged to forty- 
seven voices ; Kimball enlarged it again 
in 1900, and in 1914 it was finally 
brought to its present condition by a 
complete rebuilding by the Austin Or- 
gan Company. 


The Tabernacle is a masterpiece of 
auditorium construction ; 250 feet long, 
150 feet wide, 80 feet high; it seats 
8,000 people, yet not a single pillar sup- 
ports the mammoth elliptical roof, nor 
is a single tie-rod visible on the smooth 


surface of the interior. Accoustically 
the building is perfect; it is one of the 
world’s accoustical wonders. The drop- 
ping of a pin can be heard at a distance 
of 200 feet, and when the soft tones of 
the organ begin to whisper through the 
air they seem to pervade the atmos- 
phere rather than to be produced by 
mechanical means. Even as the tone 
grows and upbuilds until the “doubled 
and redoubled intensity” of the full or- 
gan rolls through the building, it still 
seems to the listener to be a fulness 
from within one’s self, an emergence 
of self into some universe of unlimited 
tone, rather than the product of rush- 
ing air and metal and wooden pipes. 

That such a building should have an 
organ, and use it, is as it should be; 
and that John J. McClellan, with his 
breadth of mind and soul well corre- 
sponding to the length and breadth of 
this greatest of American tabernacles, 
should be its organist, is, likewise, as 
it should be. 
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Copyright. Benjamin Goddard 


NortEs ON THE CONSOLE: Top row of stop-keys, Celeste... °. £ 64 2ranks 
from left to right: Swell, Great open registers, 10 .. Gross Flute 32 
Great enclosed registers; bottom row: Pedal, 4 Octave Flute. . 32 
Orchestral; to left of Solo key-board: Solo 1024Quint 32 
registers ; to right of Solo key-board: Celestial 32 Bourdon... . « - 
on Solo, top; Celestial on Great, bottom; o«, DIAPASON: ».6.05 « 32 
above right end of Solo key-board: Control 15 64 Gravissima Re 
for string Organ (register # 30). The black 16 16 Fagotto 
stop-keys are couplers. On the left key- 17 .. Tuba Profunda. 
cheeks: Tremulants. On the right key-cheeks: 18 .. *Bombarde 
Unisons off. Pistons under left Solo: Celes- 19 8 Tuba Harmonic. 
tial off ; Celestial and Solo on; Solo off. Under 20 4 Tuba Clarion 
left Great: Celestial off; Celestial and Great 21 32 *Bombarde 
on; Great a ben age y tag 1 *15"" Wind. 
pedals coupled. Crescendo Pedals from left 2 ay 
to right: O-G; S (“Master”) ; L-C; Reg. Left GREAT: WIND 5’'. 
foot-pistons: Combinations. Rifht foot-pis- 22 8 *Clarabella ... p 
tons, top: Full organ combinations; bottom: oa, GGedaeht -... .. .« mf 
Gto P, Lto P,S to P. Full organ. .. Violoncello ... mf 
Specifications in collaboration with J. J. Mc- .. *Doppel Flute . . mf 
Clellan. .. *Bell Diapason . f 
Built by Austin Organ Co., 1916. 27 .. Open Diapason 2 ff 
Registers: P 21. G 18. S$ 20. 015. L 14. .. Flauto Major. . ff 
C10. T 98. .- Open Diapason 1 ff 
Pipes: 416, 1558, 1570, 962, 742, 706, 5954. .. tString ff 7 ranks 
Couplers 43. Pistons 63. Pedals 16. 4 *Wald Flute 3 
PEDALS: Wid: 50 oR 25 Pp 416 -, Principal... . 
: : 2 PBriteenth.... 
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1.16 Sth: Bass... acs Pp - 16° Bourdon ..... . f 
2 Lieblich Gedackt. p ee .. Open Diapason . : 

ff 
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Dulciana... . = 32 Contra Bourdon. 
Bourdon... 8 *Trumpet ... 

Open Diapason 2 38 4*Clarion .. ff co EF 
Violone .. f e 9 16 *Double Trumpet ff a2 ae 
Open Diapason i ff 2 *In Orchestral chamber. 

Flute Dolce .. mf tIn separate chamber with automatic switch- 
Violoncello ing control for shutters; 10’ wind. 
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SWELL: WIND Oo. Rr 20. Pp 1570. 
40 8 Aeolian .. pp 73 
41 .. Aeolian Celeste. pp 61 
42... Concert Flute . mf 73 
43... Unda Maris .. mf 73 
44... Viole d’Orchestre mf 73 
45 .. Orchestral 
Celeste. ...mf 146 

46 .. Gross Flute .. f 73 
47 .. Horn Diapason . f 73 
48 .. Diapason Phonon f 73 
49 SRUNERE oa) 6) ff .. #30G 

50. 4 Violina .. . p 73 
> . Flute Harmonic. p 73 
52 2 Flauting.... p 61 
53 111 Mixture ....mp 219 
54 16 Bourdon ....p 75 
55 8 Vox Humana . p 61 
ae. mf 73 
57 Cornopean .. . ff 73 
os 4 -(lanon....... f 73 
59 16 Contra Fagotto . ff 73 

Tremulant 





ORCHESTRAL: WIND 5”. R15.. Pp 962. 





GD Bo Mee css, ss pp 73 
61 .. Molodia ....mf 73 
62 .. Orchestral Viole. mf 73 
63 .. String Celeste . mf 146 2ranks 
64 .. Geigen Principal f 73 
GS: s6 SME 6 sso: ff .. #€30G 


66 4 Flute Actaviente p 73 
67 2 Piccolo Harmonic p 61 








68 8 Quintadena. . . p 73 

69 .. Cor Anglais ..mf 73 

70 .. Gistinet ....amf 73 

7i .. Oboe Horn... .f 73 

72 16 Oboe Horn ..f 73 

73 (8) Concert Harp . p .. #87L 
(ee Co ee mp 25 AtoE 

Tremulant. 

50L0: wind 10°". eit. P7442. 
75 8 GrossGamba..mf 73 

76 .. Gamba Celeste . mf 73 

77 ~.. Fluto Major . . f 73 

78 .. Stentorphone. . f 73 
eo ff .. #30G 
80 4 Orchestral Flute. “i 73 

81 16 Violone .. . 73 


82. 8 Orchestral Oboe am 73 
83 .. *Tuba Harmonic .ff 97 


$4 .. Tuba Magna. . fff 73 
85 4 Tuba Clarion. . ff .. #83 
86 16 Tuba Profunda . ff #83 


87 (8) Concert Harp . p 61 
SS. SGhimes.. ... .. mp .. #740 
Tremulant. 
*15’" wind. 





CELESTIAL: WIND pie we | Uae 706. 
Duplexed on Great and Solo. Located in 
opposite end of Auditorium. 
Viole Aetheria . ppp 73 

















0 .. Dolce Celeste. . ppp 61 

91 .. Gedackt : 2 app 85 

92 .. Cor de Nuit . . pp 73 

93 .. Viole Celeste . mp 73 

94... Violed’Orchestre mp 73 

95 4 Fern Flute... ppp 73 

96 8 Vox Humana . mp 61 

97 BIG. «5 « « r 73 

98 (8) ea. ios < Sp 61 

Tremulant 

coOUPLERS 4 3 
PEDAL GREAT SWELL ORCH. SOLO 

4°GS -L  GSOL Sa. SOL GS 

8 GSOL PGSOL GSL SOL GSL 

16 GSOL S SOL G 1 

A Cc Cc E Ss Ss 1@) R I E Ss 





Pistonst (Absolute): 63 
aoe G8. G-C4. $8. O08. L8. L-C4. T 10. 
* 


*Foot Pistons 
+Every piston can be used to operate en- 
tire organ 
Crescendos: 4 
S (2d); O (ist); L-C (3d); Reg. (4th) 
Crescendo coupler (all to Swell) 
Reversibles: 3 
cto ©. 346.2. 1. 40 2. 
Cancelling Bars: 
Po NG: Gas. B:. ;, Ts Ga. 
Couplers (Pistons) : 
G on C off. Con G off. Both on. 
L on C off. Con L off. Both on. 
Blank stop-keys: 16. 
PA S4 O4 14. 
Sforzando 
Harp: Austin 
Celesta: Austin 
Chimes: Degan 
Blowers: two 15-h-p Orgobolo 
Generators: two Rochester D-M. 
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AS THE MINISTER SEES US 


“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!” 
URSELS” are the church organ- 
ists, we who participate music- 
ally from Sunday to Sunday in the 





service of the church; the “others” are 
in this case the ministers who are our 
fellow-workers. Let us try for the 
moment to adjust our vision to their 
viewpoint. 

Obviously the minister should guide, 
superintend, and in a measure control 
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church activities. This is what the 
divinity school trains him to do; and 
presumably this is what the church 
hires him to do. Even the organist 
admits theoretically that this is the 
minister’s job. His pastorate is his 
administration. He plans and de- 
velops the policy of the church, and 
none other is so well fitted as he to 
assign to each of its multitudinous 
activities its relative place in the gen- 
eral scheme of church work. A mod- 
ern institutional church is about as 
lively as a three-ringed circus, and 
the minister is a sort of sublimated 
ring-master, cracking his whip in 
many directions. If an enthusiastic 
promoter of dramatics seeks to mo- 
nopolize the church plant for too fre- 
quent rehearsals, it is the minister who 
must act as arbiter between the con- 
flicting interests. Or if the weekly 
sewing-circle and “Kaffeeklatsch” run 
amuck on the social policy of the 
church, it is he—poor man— who must 
contrive to turn their energies into 
less dangerous channels and set them 
to fabricating unwearable aprons, dis- 
cussing Browning or “cussing” the 
Germans. He is expected to be at once 
a Demosthenes and a Pierpont Mor- 
gan, a diplomat and a saint, a democrat 
and an aristocrat, a shepherd and a 
goose-herd—all for a wage at which 
a village plumber would sniff with 
haughty contempt. 

Seriously, however, the minister is 
the one man in the church whose eye 
gets a true perspective. He sits in 
the center of the circle of church ac- 
tivities. The rest of us, at various 
points nearer the circumference, see 
our own particular interests greatly 
magnified. In the minister’s hand are 
all the strings, and if he manipulates 
them skilfully he will keep everybody 
busy and smiling, and his church will 
become a hive of industry—if not 
therefore necessarily a center of spirit- 
ual influence, which is quite another 
matter. 

The Sunday service is the event in 
which the various mid-week activities 
culminate. It is the real test of the 
church’s business success or failure, 





for all subsidiary activities are in- 
tended to serve as feeders of the Sun- 
day service. If people become socially, 
gymnastically or dramatically inter- 
ested—so that line of reasoning runs— 
the chances are more than even that 
eventually they will be attracted to the 
Sunday religious service. This serv- 
ice, then, more than any other church 
activity, should be the self-expression 
of the pastor. He alone should be its 
center and in a sense its inspiration. 
Even the form of service should in so 
far as possible be his. It should fit his 
temperament as his suit of clothes fits 
his figure. (I am speaking of non- 
liturgical churches, of course. Litur- 
gical churches provide ready-made 
suits to which the parson, by padding 
his shoulders and hips and wearing 
artificial calves, adapts himself as best 
he may—generally about as happily as 
a thin man masquerades in the gar- 
ments of a two-hundred-pounder.) If 
a minister wants an elaborate ritual, 
he should have it. If he feels happier 
to have the plate passed after the ser- 
mon, he should not be constrained to 
have it passed before. The conserva- 
tive church member who likes to see 
things done as they were in his grand- 
father’s day may continue to grease 
his cowhide boots with mutton tallow, 
if he prefers; but he should permit his 
minister to patronize the shoe-polish- 
ing “parlor.” The deadliest kill-joy of 
an up-to-date minister is the phrase, 
“we have never done it thus.” <A 
young friend of mine, called to the pas- 
torate of a church of many traditions 
and little spirituality, met this ardor- 
dampening douche at every turn dur- 
ing the early months of his pastorate. 
Finally he could stand it patiently no 
longer, and on the first Sunday of a 
new year he chose his text from Acts 
X:14, “I have never eaten anything 
uncommon,” using only the first three 
words, “I have never.” The sermon 
was tactful and the young pastor 
“never” had further trouble with the 
ultra-conservatives of his flock. 

Now an essential of the church serv- 
ice in our day is its music; and since 
the organist is generally choirmaster 
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and therefore responsible for the sing- 
ing as well as for the organ playing 
he stands pretty definitely for the 
music. He is the one element of the 
service over which the minister exerts 
little or no influence apart from his 
ecclesiastical position, and in the au- 
gust presence of his organist he feels 
When he attempts to deal with church 
music he is tackling a subject about 
which he knows little; and the organ- 
ist knows it. Divinity schools offer 
courses in church music, and some of 
our Dr. Dickinsons, Peter Christian 
Lutkins and Waldo Selden Pratts 
manage somehow to sketch in a hazy 
background of musical history. Of 
other wisdom—worldly and otherwise 
—the schools impart huge chunks to 
the budding theolog; but the practical 
problem of dealing with his future or- 
ganist it does not help him to solve. 
Therefore, when he comes to seek the 
fierce beast in his lair the experience 
has about it something of the uncer- 
tainty and thrill that might attend 
cigarette smoking in a powder store- 
house. 

I believe that ignoring the musical 
part of the service is the worst thing 
that a minister can do. If he is afraid 
to “have it out” with his organist he 
acknowledges himself beaten at the 
outset. Music is a force. The spirit- 
uality or intellectuality, whichever it 
may be, that the minister possesses 
or controls is another force. Com- 
bined they are mutually complemen- 
tary; opposed they are mutually de- 
structive. Hence the proverbial con- 
flict between “the two ends of the 
church.” Music can make or mar the 
service, and unless it can be brought 
into harmony with the minister’s 
ideals the service is no longer his un- 
trammeled self-expression and_ its 
unity is.destroyed. The part of wis- 
dom, then, is for the minister to in- 
sist that the force inherent in music 
be brought into harmony with that of 
the service. If fortunately he under- 
stands music, he can speak with au- 
thority. If, on the other hand, he does 
not understand it but rather stands in 
awe of it as a dread force wholly be- 


yond his control, still he should insist 
—in self-defense—that its use in the 
service should be and should remain 


secondary to his own purpose. Do I 
mean that the organist should yield to 
the minister’s authority, whatever he 
demands? Substantially yes, I do 
mean just that. We all know what it 
means to work with a minister whose 
musical delight is “Let a little sun- 
shine in;” whose prayer never ascends 
higher than can comfortably be over- 
taken by a gospel hymn response that 
fairly oozes sticky sentimentality ; 
whose conception of an organ prelude 
is that it shall be as brief and as dull as 
possible. Must we humble ourselves 
before the colossal ignorance and de- 
spicable taste of such men and submit 
calmly to music’s prostitution? Yes; 
if the minister demands it. We can re- 
sign our position, of course; but if we 
elect to remain we must submit. The 
minister is ecclesiastically our superior 
officer as the colonel is militarily the 
superior officer of the bandmaster, and 
as such is entitled to obedience. Un- 
less the organist is willing to perform 
his duties with this understanding he 
has no alternative but to resign. 

But conflict between minister and 
organist seldom rages at its fiercest. 
An occasional minister is found who 
arrogates to himself all wisdom and all 
authority within his miniature cosmos, 
and an occasional organist who takes 
as his Credo “God has a few of us 
whom He whispers in the ear; . 
tis we musicians KNow.” Then we 
get the spicy yarns of petty differ- 
ences between pulpit and choir-loft 
that enliven our traditions :—how the 
minister, to reprove a choir for a long 
and noisy (and probably badly sung) 
anthem announced as his text, “And 
when the tumult had ceased ;” and the 
choir in retaliation piped up joyously 
at the sermon’s close, “Now it is high 
time to awake out of sleep.” But the 
average minister adopts a sane view- 
point, recognizes in the organist an 
able superintendent of an important 
department of church activity, and is 
open to education in music; and the 
average organist, finding the minister 
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open-minded, co-operates with him— 
at first perhaps grudgingly, but as time 
goes on and the minister becomes more 
and more responsive to the influence 
of good music, with increasing good- 
will. 

Quite apart from a clash of authorities 
and an attitude of chronic contrary- 
mindedness, however, there are mental 
and physical habits of the organist that 
weaken the unity of the service. I 
shall mention only one, slovenliness, 
for under that head may be enum- 
erated many minor faults that impair 
the integrity of the service. The form 
in which physical slovenliness appears 
most frequently is in a woeful inade- 
quacy of preparation. A minister who 
respects himself and his work prepares 
evety detail with zealous care. If he 
has been educated to an appreciation 
of the true value of musical co-opera- 
tion he may even go so far as to confer 
weekly with the organist in order that 
the musical selections may accord with 
the subject of the day—or at least that 
they may not oppose it too profanely. 
But the organist can kill the most 
beautifully conceived service by a slov- 
enly performance of the music. Old 
Plato said that there are three ways to 
heaven, the ways of Goodness, Truth, 
and Beauty. If the minister needs to 
prepare his discourse, which ought to 
point the way of Truth or Goodness, 
why should it not be incumbent upon 
the organist to prepare his discourse 
upon Beauty! Just herein we fail to 
take our church work seriously enough. 
An eleventh-hour scrambling to find 
an anthem that the choir can sing 
without rehearsal, fifteen minutes’ 
practice on the organ prelude—these 
are no more an adequate musical than 
they would be pastoral preparation for 
the service; and to the semi-occasional 
minister who does happen to possess a 
keen artistic sense it must be the re- 
finement of torture—as we know it is 
to many members of the congregation, 
who have much less at stake—to listen 
to blundering, meaningless phrases of 
music, all too obviously unprepared. 

Mental sloyenliness is even worse. 
We do not approach our service work 


with sincerity. Too often we are con- 
tent to perform our part mechanically, 
letter-perfect, perhaps, as to notes but 
without that positive effort of imagina- 
tion—image-building—that lends to 
our music the desired virility and 
spiritual uplift. The minister who ap- 
proaches his service without a prayer, 
which is an attuning of self to the In- 
finite, deserves the failure that he 
courts. Similarly, the organist should. 
bring himself into sympathetic vibra- 
tion with the sources of musical in- 
spiration ; for music is a force, and to 
accomplish the purpose whereunto it 
is sent it must find a consecrated ve- 
hicle. Music delivers the same spir- 
itual message that the sermon does 
and sometimes delivers it more effect- 
ively. In barren periods of no-pastor 
I have even heard members of a con- 
gregation say, “It is the music that up- 
holds the spiritual atmosphere of the 
service.” This force the organist can 
direct, if he will. But he must do so 
consciously. His part in the service is 
that of assistant minister, and he, no 
less than the minister in the pulpit, re- 
quires preparation. What do I mean 
by preparation? I mean that if music 
is to be a redeeming power with the 
congregation it must first of all have 
redeemed the musician through whom 
it delivers its message. Musically 
speaking, we do not always present 
ourselves as clean temple _ vessels. 
There is a line in one of Horace’s epis- 
tles that expresses the thought—no 
wiser because written in Latin, though 
we always feel that an ancient saying 
carries more weight than one that we 
invent for ourselves:—“Sincerum est 
nisi vas, quodcumque infundis acescit ;” 
which, being roughly translated, 
means, “Unless the vessel is clean, 
whatever is put in it goes sour.” That 
is what our music often does—it goes 
sour. There are dregs of unclean 
thinking and even of actual discord in 
our vessel. Then our music, however 
perfect in technical performance, can- 
not become an integral part of the 
service, but remains as an embellish- 
ment, a thing apart crushing out the 
very life of the service as the elaborate 
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embellishments of ancient opera arias 
overlie the melody and smother its in- 
nate beauty. The minister feels this 
keenly, and that is one reason why 
many ministers prefer mediocre play- 
ers who co-operate intelligently and 
sympathetically, rather than technical 
virtuosi to whom the service is little 
more than a concert hall, on the one 
hand, or a tiresome hour of routine 
drudgery, on the other. 

The message of music is directed to 
the emotions of the congregation, as 
that of the minister is aimed to reach 
their higher mentality and their in- 
tuition. Does this imply sacrifice on 
the part of music? Quite possibly. 
Music is fully conscious of her own 
power. She is a jealous mistress and 
loves not that we should have other 
gods before herself. But in the serv- 
ice of religion—which is the science 


of Life—“‘whosoever would save his 
life shall lose it; and whosoever shall 
lose his life’—you know the rest. 

If music is determined to save her 
life, to function independently as in the 
concert hall, she is bound to lose it 
and in the struggle she may pull about 
her ears the ruins of the whole struc- 
ture. But if she will make the sacri- 
fice and give her life for the sake of the 
religious service, content to become 
the servant instead of the mistress, lo! 
as by a miracle she will find that super- 
abundant Life has been given unto her 
in the power that comes through co- 
operation with other spiritual forces; 
and the organist, as the stream of 
Life’s finer forces flows through his 
fingers into the keys of his organ, will 
become increasingly and _ exultantly 
conscious of participation in the spirt- 
ual uplift of humanity. 
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HE number chosen for discussion in 
this article belongs to the very 
highest type of choral music. Indeed, 
the work of which it is a part, The 
Requiem, by Brahms, is considered by 
many authorities to be one of the three 
greatest masterpieces of choral writ- 
ing, the other two being Bach’s Mass 
in B minor and Beethoven’s Mass in D. 
“How lovely is Thy dwelling place” 
(published separately from the whole 
work, by Schirmer), is one of the most 
beautiful numbers of the Requiem, 
very lofty and exalted in character, 
and our study of it must be approached 
with a spirit of great devotion and 
reverence. Although the music ex- 
presses the thought and feeling of the 
words to a wonderful degree, it is first 
of all pure music, and must be con- 
ceived of and studied as such. 

It would be well to begin the study 
by taking the first section phrase by 
phrase, each part separately, and have 
the choir sing it on the vowel ah, with- 
out words. Aim at absolute purity of 


tone, forward tone-production, exacti- 
tude of pitch, and rich, warm tone 
color; in fact, perfection of all the ele- 
ments that go to make up vocal tone 
and smooth, legato singing. The dy- 
namics should be spontaneous, not 
forced. Crescendo and diminuendo 
should follow the spirit and outline of 
the melodic phrase as an inherent part, 
and should always be gradual and 
even. There should be much more ex- 
pression given, including many subtle 
pressures and accents, than is indi- 
cated in the printed copy, but one’s 
musical feeling will indicate quite 
nearly where these should be. After 
a little practice of the first phrases, 
without words, the singers having 
gotten hold of them as pure music, and 
“worked them into the voice,’ so to 
speak, the first section may be sung 
with words, and all will be delighted 
and surprised at the ease with which 
the words will fit in, and the tone float 
along on them. 

If the words had been’ sung at first, 
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the delivery of the musical phrase, 


from a vocal stand-point, would have 
been much less satisfactory, as the at- 
tention of the singers would have been 
divided between music and words, and 
while striving to enunciate and accen- 
tuate adequately, the tone itself would 
have suffered, and the required degree 
of purity and loftiness necessary to the 
delivery of such music as this, would 
probably not be attained. 











oprano. 
Alto. 
Tenor. 


Bass. 


dwell - ing - place, O 


While any choir, even the most pro- 
ficient and accomplished, would profit 
by the study of such music as this in 
the manner outlined above, it is par- 
ticularly advisable for a choir taking 
up this grade of music for the first 
time. The anthem starts p. and al- 
though it should be sung legato, care 
must be taken that there be no scoop- 
ing nor running together of the notes. 
To obviate this, a slight, very slight 
feeling of detachment of the notes by 
the singers will help to give clarity and 
cleanness to the phrase. The cres- 


cendo, beginning on the second line 
should be smooth and even, but the 
words O Lord beginning in the third 
measure of this line might be started 
piano and a crescendo made on the sus- 
trained high G on the word Lord, with 
an accent or stress on the G of the fol- 
lowing measure, to which it is tied. Thus 
a crescendo within a crescendo, so 
to speak. The same thing ought to be 
done with O Lord at the end of this. 
page where the sustained note is E 
flat instead of G. 

The phrases of this particular number 
lend themselves very much to this sort of 
dynamic treatment, and the beauty of its 
interpretation is greatly increased by its 
use. 

The tenor (and later the bass) phrases 





beginning, How lovely, must have very 
special care as to purity of tone, and 
smoothness, as well as clarity in passing 
from note to note. 

In singing the section beginning at the 
end of the top line, page 5, with the 
words For my soul, be careful that the 
first note to which soul is sung is not 
run into the second one. Although the 
two notes be shirred together, they 
should be distinct. The phrases follow- 
ing, “it longeth, yea fainteth’, must be 
sung with the notes more detached than 
the part already considered, and even 
crisper diction. The syllables long and 
faint, should each be accented some, 
the latter more than the former, and the 
other words and syllables uNaccented. 

(To be continued) 
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T. MARGARET’S is the official 
church of the British House of 
Commons and is a large and beautiful 


edifice, but standing, as it does, right 
under the shadows of Westminster 
Abbey it is completely dwarfed and 
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made to appear almost like a toy 
church. 

The organ was built by Messrs. 
J. W. Walker and Sons—a firm orgi- 
nally founded in 1740 by the famous 
George England, son-in-law of Richard 
Bridge whose associa- 
tions with Byfield 
and John Harris, son 
of Renatus Harris, 
supplies a connecting 
link with names of a 
remote period. It is 
one of the finest three- 
manual organs to be 
found anywhere and 
is laid out on most lux- 
urious lines. Mr. E. H. 
Lemare, who was or- 
ganist of the church 
at the time of its erec- 
tion, was mainly re- 
sponsible for the tonal 
scheme of the instru- 
ment, and although it 
has now seen twenty- 
two years’ service, it 
is still looked upon as 
a model of what an organ ought to be. 
The only thing that one can criticise it 
for is its almost caseless condition. 

There are fourteen registers on the 
Great, fourteen on the Swell, ten on the 





Choir, and ten on the Pedal (including 
a thirty-two foot Open Diapason). 
Couplers 
twelve. 
The photographs are by Mr. Ernest 
Cogswell 


and accessories number 


to whom our very best 





thanks are due. 





IF we are not mistaken Edwin Stephenson has 
been the organist of St. Margaret’s for some 
years and still holds the post—Eb. 


(See page 176) 
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N dealing with the subject of 

the Organ in the Service I 

I shall endeavour to take topics 

of practical usefulness which 

will be helpful and attractive 

to the younger members of 

the profession and also of interest to 
organists in general. The ideas and 
conclusions embodied in these papers 
are the result and summary of varied 
practical experience, and will be set 
forth as clearly as lies in my humble 
power. In the beginning let us make 
ourselves clearly understand this all- 
important fact in dealing with the sub- 


ject of Church Playing, that accom- 
panying is an art in itself, which draws 
out of a being the latent possibilities of 
hidden powers. Entirely different from, 
and requiring more and varied lines of 
natural adaptability than mere solo- 
playing, we may all, from the young 
beginner to the older and hard ex- 
perienced, with benefit to our art and 
ourselves, examine our own individual 
performances in the matter of accom- 
paniments and see how far our at- 
tempts fall short of the mark. 

It is perfectly true that the organ is 
a good servant but a bad master. But 
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the OrGAnIsT is the organ; he it is who 
has such power for good or ill, he can 
make or mar everything. In the serv- 
ice of the church which should be pri- 
marily Christian worship, the organ 
serves three purposes: First, in the 
Voluntaries; second, in supporting 
and accompanying the voices; and 
third, in filling the awkward gaps 
which occasionally occur in the service, 
in a reverent and seemly manner, so 
that thus may the several parts of the 
service be cemented together into an 
orderly, agreeable and artistic oneness. 

Referring back to our thought on 
the Art of Acommpanying let us real- 
ize that the chief usefulness of the or- 
gan here is, as we said in our second 
purpose, to support and accompany 
the voices. This is not Solo-Playing. 
This is not the opportunity for recital 
show work. But this is the most im- 
portant and the most difficult of the 
Church organist’s duties. Many 
churches aim at securing as their or- 
ganist a brilliant soloist, overlooking 
—or more probably never giving the 
fact a thought—that the accompanying 
of the musical portions of the service 
in a reverent and devotional spirit is 
the highest ministry of the church or- 
ganist. In giving a subdued, yet all 
sustaining support, filled with an indi- 
vidual touch of reverent worship, the 
organist is placing his art on the high- 
est elevation and using his talents to 
their utmost benefit in making Music 
take her rightful and proper place with 
Religion. The organist here becomes 
a true minister of the Church, as he 
should be if he realizes the responsi- 
bility of his office. He has in his power 
the means of elevating his art to be a 
power in the church, of being the 
greatest benefit to the greatest number. 

It is regrettable that so many of us 





fail to realize this end of our official 
position in the church, that of wor- 
ship. The ministry of the Music is to 
lead, to help, inspire, and deepen the 
feeling of religion in the emotions of 
the worshippers and this can not be 
achieved if the soul at the instrument 
is dead to the realization of its respon- 
sibilities. 

With this spirit of responsibility we 
shall be able to make our accompani- 
ments fitting to the occasion and not 
disturb the equilibrium of those whose 
emotions are attuned to the worship 
of God. 

As I have said, committees of 
churches lay great stress on the solo- 
istic ability of an organist, and seem 
to care little as to the accomplish- 
ments or natural talent of a candidate 
for accompanying the church service. 
We want good players of course, but 
virtuosity as a soloist, and tact and 
natural adaptability for accompanying, 
very frequently do not go together and 
so it would be a wise course if to the 
syllabus of the Examinations for or- 
ganists were added a test as to the 
ability for accompanying the various 
parts of the church service. 

Would that we could get the greater 
majority of our organists to truly feel 
that this kind of work is the particular 
thing for which his Creator sent him 
into the world. We da not do this and 
there is no getting away from the fact 
that we are as a whole very lax in our 
attitude toward Church worship. With 
this new attitude would come a fuller 
realization of the usefulness of our call- 
ing and the art of accompanying would 
be elevated to the highest ministry, 
and the King of Instruments would in 
corresponding measure be raised to its 
exalted position. 
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WHlcH is the preferable type, the 
large two manual or the small 


three manual organ? Desiring to an- 


swer the question not merely by per- 
sonal preference but by reference to 
current tendencies, I have just com- 
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pleted a research covering three years’ 
activity of organ building, the note- 
worthy discovery of which was the 
striking infrequency with which two 
manual schemes of any size were en- 
countered. This does not indicate any 
reduction in the number of two manual 
organs built, for we find numerous 
news items of the award of such con- 
tracts. What it does indicate is that 
the builders seem to regard the publi- 
cation of two manual schemes as 
scarcely worth their while unless they 
contain distinctive treatment of some 
tonal or mechanical feature. Such 
conventional two manual schemes as 
are occasionally published are gener- 
ally devoid of interest from the player’s 
viewpoint. One does find, however, a 
large number of three and four manual 
schemes of all capacities, some of them 
very stimulating, particularly to organ- 
ists that lack such instruments in their 
own churches. 

Agreeing that the prevailing prefer- 
ence is for organs of three and four 
manuals, the question may well be 
asked, “\What advantages are afforded 
by a larger number of keyboards, in 
view of the fact that many three man- 
ual organs contain no more pipes and 
registers than many of but two man- 
uals?” (I now have before me four 
two manual schemes of 22, 23, 24, and 
27 registers respectively, and four 
three manual schemes of 20, 26, 27, and 
29 registers.) We might go a step 
further and enquire, “Why have any 
more than one manual?” or in other 
words, “What is the real function of 
keyboards ?” 

The time was when several key- 
boards were required, among other 
reasons, because it would have been 
physically impossible to depress the 
keys, had a very moderate limit of 
stops for a single keyboard been ex- 
ceeded. This problem, as we all know, 
has ceased to be, for with electric ac- 
tion it would be possible to construct 
the monstrosity of a 200-stop one man- 
ual organ. Formerly, too, in the 
churches of continental Europe, the 
arrangement of the several portions of 
the organ in the building required 





separate actions and keyboards, since 
the “Ritckpositif”’ was invariably 
placed below the gallery, while the re- 
mainder of the organ occupied a place 
above. This difference of location 
naturally encouraged the localization 
of certain stops on certain manuals; 
and traditions, many of which are still 
observed in the ensembles of the de- 
partments, gradually took form. 
Though it is convenient and desirable 
to retain the manuals for the tradi- 
tional ensembles, it is nevertheless true 
that even for that feature we should 
not be compelled today to have more 
than one manual, for with the very 
convenient and rapid combination sys- 
tems now in use, it would be possible 
to secure on a one manual organ (if 
large enough) any mass effect for- 
merly obtainable by passing from one 
keyboard to another. It is not until 
we come to independent use of two or 
more tone colors, analagous to two or 
more orchestral instruments playing 
simultaneously, that we find it impera- 
tive to have more than one keyboard. 
Unless we except the double touch 
(which adds to the stops normally in 
use on a keyboard certain other se- 
lected stops or couplers) there is no 
modern invention that enables the or- 
ganist to secure any more than one 
effect at a time from any one key- 
board; and even the double touch can 
never be used to play on one manual 
two distinct tone colors independently 
of one another. 

It should therefore be evident that 
for freedom in separating the tonal ele- 
ments, as well as for freedom of com- 
bination, it is a pronounced advantage 
to have three manuals rather than two, 
whenever the material to be used ex- 
ceeds that required for a “small” organ 
(light to twenty sets of pipes). It is 
true that some of the small three man- 
ual schemes before us have a Choir 
organ of no more than four or five 
stops, with proportionately small Great 
and Swell organs; but the deficiency, 
such as it is, is not so much in aggre- 
gate material as in conventional plan- 
ning. Precisely the same assertion 
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may be made of most large two man- 
ual organs also. 

Availing ourselves of the means 
previously used for enlarging the scope 
of the smallest organs, we could re- 
construct a two manual schemes on a 
three-manual basis by (1) straight du- 
plexing (or simple interchangeability), 
(2) unit work, (3) augmenting, and 
(4) cross-duplexing. In a three-man- 
ual design there are three ways of 
applying the principle of interchange- 
ability: (1) unification of Swell and 
Choir, (2) unification of Swell and 
Great, (3) unification of Great and 
Choir. We quote at the close of this 
article a typical specification on each 
of these plans. 

From the Swell we could select suit- 
able material for a small Choir organ, 
without disturbing the remainder of 
the scheme in any radical way. It 
would be desirable, however, in each 
case, to remove the Dulciana from 
Great to Swell in order to make it 
available on Swell and Choir manuals, 
as this would permit the elimination 
of the AZoline, and the substitution of 
some other register characteristically 
different. Though it would be pos- 
sible to duplex the entire Swell organ 
to the Choir keys, it would rarely be 
advisable to do so, as the Choir organ 
does not need a heavy reed, and sel- 
dom, if ever, requires a mixture. A 
Choir organ that is borrowed directly 
from the Swell in this manner adds 
nothing to the power of the organ, of 
course; but since it makes possible a 
noteworthy increase in tonal flexibility, 
it is to be reckoned as a forward stride 
in the evolution of the modern small 
three manual. The only disappoint- 
ing feature of this arrangement is that 
it provides but one. expression cham- 
ber for two organs. 

Should we choose, instead, to derive 
a portion of the Great from material in 
the Swell, we could use a large part of 
the material now in the Great to form 
an independent Choir organ, enclosed 
in a chamber of its own. It would be 
necessary in that case to retain one of 
the 8 inch flutes in the Great, or better 
still, exchange it for an extension of 





the Pedal Diapason. To gain an addi- 
tional register in some other place, it 
would sometimes be an advantage to 
use a derived Octave on the Great, ex- 
changing the Octave pipes for those 
needed elswhere. 

Since a normally planned Great is 
composed for the most part of diapa- 
sons and flutes, and since the Choir is 
made up largely of flutes and the softer 
strings, with one mellow diapason, it 
follows very naturally that the unifica- 
tion of these two departments should 
prove successful. When this plan is 
followed the Swell will need little or 
no alteration. 

As it is desirable, even when two 
departments are united into one to 
maintain certain characteristic differ- 
ences between them, it is well to avail 
ourselves of that device which presents 
certain members of a duplexed series 
in different relations to each other on 
the two keyboards. By means of 
cross-duplexing, to which we have 
alluded, but which we have not used 
hitherto, it is feasible to derive an 
Octave and 4-foot flute for the Great 
from a diapason and 8-foot flute of an- 
other manual; while if the interchange- 
able series is to furnish the register for 
Swell and Choir manuals, a number 
of striking and beautiful color blends 
otherwise unobtainable become avail- 
able through skilful application of this 
device. 

Lest, in these more advanced appli- 
cations of duplexing, we fail to make 
clear the principle on which we are. 
proceeding, we pause here to state that 
it is structurally impracticable to 
select stops at random from any and 
every location of the organ, to make 
up the desired ensemble for any man- 
ual. To keep the mechanical equip- 
ment within reason) both as to cost 
and complexity) pipes that are to be 
included in any duplexed series must 
be located in close proximity ; and the 
series, to be an economical venture, 
should include at least three, but pre- 
ferably several more, pipe sets. If it 
should ever be desired to include in the 
resources of any one manual a selec- 
tion of voices from two different ex- 
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pression chambers, one should be sure 
that a sufficient number of registers 
are selected from each to produce a 
satisfactory ensemble in and of itself, 
otherwise the musical result will be 
comparable to nothing else 'than a 
printer’s pi. Except in the formation 
of a duplexed Solo organ, where it is 


sometimes the best plan of all to derive 
it from two independent sections, it 
can be set down as generally danger- 
ous (both musically and structurally) 
to attempt to mix tonal elements from 
more than one expression chamber by 
duplexing or unit work. 
(To be continued) 
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; #OUR Editor has suggested to 
me that it is my duty to give 

Y you some of the fruits of a life 

(or, rather, of part of it, for I 

hope it will not come to an 

untimely close with the writ- 
ing of this page), which he seems to 
think has been chock-full of experience 
from which others might profit. I 
don’t know how complimentary this 
is meant to be, but at first blush it does 
seem a bit thick, doesn’t it? How- 
ever, I am willing to take a dare (I am 
not yet too old for that), and will fill 
my pipe, and having taken a few long 
puffs to get the atmosphere sufficiently 
clouded to give my thoughts a spe- 
cious clarity in comparison, will so 
proceed, with the garrulity of age, to 
prove to you... whether or not he 
is mistaken. 

As I sit here in my padded chair, I 
have often been grateful that it is not 
a padded cell, but certain liberties are 
allowed the occupant of the one, and 
why not to the other? No one in these 
democratic days obtains privilege ex- 
cept by grabbing first, and then seeing 
whether he can carry it through or not. 
Assuming your respect for gray hairs, 
and for padding of all kinds, let me say 
that the worst thing about our profes- 
sion that I know of, and that is going 
some, is laziness. Your Mr. Golds- 
worthy, in his admirable article in the 
January number on Organ Recitals 
says a very true word when he tells 
of the organists who like to give a re- 
cital now and then, because otherwise 
they wouldn’t practice! It is certainly 
an unguarded admission, and if I knew 


Mr. Goldsworthy (I am sorry I don’t) 
I would never have admitted it to him 
if I thought he was going to put it in 
print, but that is the way with these 
literary fellows, they are always look- 
ing for copy! Still, isn’t it true, and 
aren’t you and I just like that? 
Understand me, I am not down ona 
man who knows he needs the practice, 
and works up a recital as a sort of self- 
discipline. If he needs the practice 
badly enough he may work up a hun- 
dred recitals a year for all me. When 
I am asked to play a recital, which, for 
all my years, I am sometimes invited 
to do, 1 admit I rejoice for this very 
reason, but I wouldn’t dare admit as 
much to you, even through the medium 
of a printed sheet, if it were the only 
reason. It oughtn’t to be a reason at 
all, we ought to be up to our best form 
all the time: we are getting good 
money (though perhaps not as much 
of it as we would like) for our work 
every Sunday, why not give our best 
every Sunday, it’s much pleasanter. 
Speaking of the money we earn I am 
reminded of the man to whom his wife 
read an alluring advertisement,—pre- 
sumably of a correspondence school,— 
in the paper. “My dear, this ad. tells 
you how to earn more money than you 
are getting.” “Huh,” he said, “that 
doesn’t interest me, I am doing that 
now.” You will admit that this is a 
most lamentable attitude of mind, but 
at the same time there is an incentive 
in doing your work so that you can say 
it with justice. It is much more satis- 
factory than saying to yourself “here 
is a chance to play a recital, I will at 
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least practice up a bit and do myself 
credit for once.” 

The question is, can you do yourself 
credit by sporadic spurts of this kind? 
Can the leopard change his spots? 
Some pseudo-rustic sage once said, 
“Don’t wait for the cow to back up to 
get milked. Get up and go after the 
cow.” The same might be said, I sup- 
pose, about the goose that lays the 
golden egg, although who ever heard 
of a goose “backing up?’ But I am 
not talking about getting money. No 
one becomes an organist because of 
the lure of gold, or even of eggs, which 
in these days are pretty nearly an 
equivalent. Opportunities to shine 
will not come after us. Even the self- 
inspired occasional recital will not do 
the trick. But I didn’t start in to write 
you about getting opportunities to 
shine, either. Like Tristram Shandy, 





I am always getting off the track. Per- 
haps this is a sign of age, then again, 
perhaps it isn’t. I am sure I don’t 
know. 

Laziness, then, as I wasn’t saying, 
but should have been, so will say it 
now, is a very prevalent occupational 
disease in our profession. Our oppor- 
tunities for service (I am not making 
a pun on the church service, either), 
like opportunities for making the most 
of ourselves do not come to hand 
ready-made for us, we have to get up 
and go after the cow. How many of 
us say to ourselves on Saturday night 
“well, we won’t do anything specially 
remarkable to-morrow, maybe, but I 
guess we shall pull through somehow.” 
Isn’t this a sermon in itself? Why do 
we do it? Why, oh, why? What Echo 
answers, I do not need to tell you. 
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Don G. Pagella........ Second Sonata 
, ee ree ee Gesu Bambino 
C. Angelelli...... Thema e Variazioni 
Pree Toccata and Fugue C 
| eer rer ere Sonata Prima 
PAS Kkeriohen Rhapsodia Italiana 


O have a new message for the 
organ is the task of a genius, but 
to have a new way of saying the old 
message requires a brave man. Pietro 
A. Yon is a brave man. He has such 
a way of saying the old things that the 
hearer must either like it at once, thus 
sharing his courage, or high-mindedly 
pretend to thoroughly disapprove of it 
because he has never heard it done that 
way before. The age is full of courage 
and for the most part Yon’s audiences 
enjoy his recitals as much as he does, 
which is something almost new under 
the sun for an organ recital. 

To confine a program to one school 
is hazardous and Mr. Yon could have 
won his laurels easier—or won greater 
laurels—if he had chosen a more ad- 
vantageous program: with the excep- 
tion of Bach the program was com- 
pletely Italian; two sonatas, a toccata 


and fugue, and an interminable set of 
variations piled head on over five other 
variations of one of the sonatas. The 
Pagella Sonata will find a warm wel- 
come wherever it is played with a 
sympathetic understanding, which need 
not be profound, and will do much to 
place the modern Italian school on the 
musical map much more acceptably 
than has been done with the French- 
fried products of the Bossi type, 
though Yon himself must be reck- 
oned with as the greatest exponent of 
modern Italian composition even 
though he is here in America with us 
and no longer to be classed as an 
importation. Mr. Yon _ deserves 
thoroughly this one other recognition: 
that he came among us without pre- 
tentions, without any other claim than 
that he be permitted to live and work 
among us, a young man engaged in the 
engrossing business of finding himself; 
and all the achievements that are in- 
disputably his have come to him by 
virtue of his warm-hearted musical 
genius and the borrowed business 
acumen of his manager, Mr. Alfred 
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Lauper, who has so successfully put 
him before the public in a way no 
other organist hoped for five years ago. 

The one great curse of the organ re- 
cital as our generation knows it is that 
it has no heart; it seems to be all feet: 
in fact when Mr. Yon gave his first 
Aeolian Hall recital some years ago— 
a truly hazardous venture—the critics, 
not addicted to church-going, couldn’t 
mention anything specific about organ 
playing but the pedaling. Times have 
changed even though the critic in his 
efforts to review six different concerts 
on one lonely night wanders in and out 
of each as in a coma, then rushes off at 
midnight to say something in his news 
columns of the next morning that shall 
enlighten his readers as to the quali- 
ties that are building the art of inter- 
pretation, as a guide to the coming 
generation of both players and listen- 
ers,—such a critic hasn’t time to dwell 
upon the things that make for real news. 

Mr. Yon has an abundance of 
technic, and the beauty of it is that it 
hasn’t done him any harm: he persists 
in remaining a human being with emo- 
tions and an Italian with the love of 
pure musical beauty, be it rhythmic, 
melodic, harmonic, or colorific. One 
of the first and ever-recurring features 
of his playing to strike the attention of 
the analytic observer was the way he 
succeeded in keeping pleasing tone 
colors to the front even in an organ 
painfully devoid of decisive colorings ; 
whether it was sonata, variations, or 
fugue, the tones had to be passable; 
diapasons that sound for the most part 
like the worn out voice of an ‘inebriate 
old man, won’t do for Yon; strings, 
delicate flutes, quintadenas, oboes, vox 
humanas, and chimes, were put in the 
organ to be heard, to be used, not 
abused, and though these things may 
have been rarely used in their isolated 
purity they seemed always to lend the 
peculiar charm of their beauty to the 
landscape of tone that was screened for 
our ears. Rare indeed are the orches- 
tral scores however short in which the 
clarinets, oboes, flutes, French horns, 
or G strings, are absent; why should 
they be excluded from an organ fugue 


or sonata? Mr. Yon doesn’t see why; 
neither do we. Particularly careful 
was his registration for the opening 
measures of the Pagella Sonata, for 
the Gesu Bambino, for his own Adagio, 
Minuetto, and variations. These things 
merit study. 

His handling of the crescendo in the 
Pagella Introduzione was artistic in a 
most satisfying sense; there was no 
sudden exaggeration ; no bipedal ataxia 
to give the crescendo a lurch now in 
this direction and now in that; each 
movement of the shades was by inten- 
tion, not accident. If he always plays 
that Introduzione in this manner it 
would afford an excellent organ lesson 
in crescendo expression to every organ 
student in America. 

Orchestral concerts are worth their 
ticket price by virtue of the lessons 
they afford in rhythmic control, for 
scarcely in any other branch of music 
can a ritard be found so superbly per- 
fect; it is, in all other spheres, either a 
jolt or a jig. The organ has an untried 
feast in store for the experimenter who 
shall test out its rhythmic capacity. So 
far Mr. Yon seems to be in the experi- 
mental stage, far in advance of all save 
possibly one or two, with Courboin in 
the lead because of the special promi- 
nence rhythm takes in all this playing; 
but Mr. Yon never errs in his interpre- 
tations, whether from standpoint of 
rhythm, with which he is so success- 
fully experimenting on the organ, or 
color balance, touch, or phrasing. He 
knows perfectly the value of the pause 
—not the sit-down-and-wait-a-while 
aggravation,—the rest, the anticipated 
pedal, the deferred accent; his judg- 
ment is so poised that he doesn’t try 
our temper with any of the faults of 
which we used to think the organ a 
victim by nature. 

His trill is a gem that invariably 
attracts attention, the very action of 
the fingers themselves presenting a 
pretty sight to the eye, apparently no 
detail of his program is too small to re- 
quire preparation. Possibly the one 
great outstanding feature of his play- 
ing is the indomitible good nature 
he brings to bear upon it. He doesn’t 
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approach Bach with reverence—nor 
the critics with fear: he approaches 
Bach with a keen intellect and a warm 
heart, both set for an anticipated feast, 
while the critic can grow wrathy and 
foam at the mouth, or sit down and 
enjoy it with him. The legato, that 
misused and worked-to-death item of 
the organist’s technic, has done more 
to kill Bach than anything else. Yon 
literally throws it into the scrap heap 
while he proceeds to unravel a most 
delightfully crisp, decisive, jovial, bril- 
liant, sparkling fugue, which, if we 
didn’t know it came from the Bach 
archives, we would enjoy and under- 
stand (which we scarcely ever have 
done), on a technic that is the very 
essence of true organ style. 

Now on the Aeolian Hall organ this 
technic gets the player into difficulties 
on account of the deadness, the unre- 
sponsiveness, of the organ tones. It 
is that feature of this instrument that 
drew the critic’s attention to Mr. Yon’s 
pedaling years ago and caused them 
entirely to miss the reasons for the 
things they heard. A piano string 
doesn’t stop dead the moment the 
damper strikes it, nor does the violin 
string end with a thud that, in this 
organ, sounds as though a pair of 
boiler-maker’s hands had grasped. the 
singing pipe the moment the key was 
raised and choaked its tone dead, dead, 
dead. In the pedal such deadness was 
a great relief after the blurring inar- 
ticulateness of the average pedal or- 
gan, but in the manuals it gave a sal- 
low complexion to tones that should 
have been vigorous and vibrant to 
their very end. And it was this fea- 
ture of the organ that mitigated 
against the full appreciation of Yon’s 
Bach to some minds, though I have 
never heard Bach’s sprightlier num- 
bers interpreted with truer joy or more 
faithful good humor. The final chord, 
in perfect accord with the brilliant 
health-giving spirit of the whole 
Fugue, was a crisp, instantly released 
staccato chord—to the true music 
lover a perfect ending of a sparkling 
art work which he never truly under- 


stood or at all enjoyed before, but to 
the organ historian an abomination 
and the height of folly. 

After all, the test of art lies with 
the test of time. Time has sorely tried 
Bach on the legato style and the ver- 
dict today is no more in his favor than 
it was fifty years ago when modern 
organs first became ours. It is high 
time the good things the French can 
teach us are seeping into our percep- 
tion, for one of the best of French - 
lessons is their replacing the staccato 
for the tried and found wanting legato. 
Not that the legato is dead. It is 
simply to be relegated to its own 
sphere in the future and not permitted 
to ride with iron hand over all the 
field of organ literature. No artist 
could play the Adagio of Bach with 
more beautiful and soothing legato 
than Yon played it—few would dare 
play his Toccata and Fugue as bril- 
liantly and sparklingly staccato as he 
did. 

Pietro A. Yon is rapidly gaining a 
hearing all over America and what he 
achieves will result from merit. He 
doesn’t approach an audience as a god 
but as a human being, and his art will 
be tested from human standards, to 
rise or fall upon its own merits,— 
which, in the long run, is a credit to 
the man and an unadulterated boon to 
the profession. 





A GOOD PRECEDENT 





HE Universities of Leipsic and 
Heidelberg have transmitted a 
letter to all the French universities re- 
questing that their pre-war relations 
be renewed. The following reply from 
the University of Bordeaux has been 
sent to the German universities: 
“Please make a short visit to the de- 
vastated regions of northern France 
and then inform us upon your return 
how long it would be before you would 
renew relations with a people com- 
mitting similar deeds in your coun- 
try. The generation perpetrating such 
abominations has severed all connec- 
tion with humanity. Perhaps we shall 
renew relations with the next genera- 
tion.” 
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CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER—MORRISTOWN 








Mrs. Kate Elizabeth Fox 


ORRISTOWN, N. J., one of New 
York City’s wealthiest suburbs, 

is a city of beautiful residences and fine 
churches, among the newest of which 
is the Episcopal Church of the Re- 
deemer, founded in the middle of the 
last century, and just recently 
moved into hteir new edifice. 
The choir is a particularly 
well-trained organization of 
forty-three voices, twelve 
girls, seventeen boys, five 
altos, four tenors, and five 
basses. Three or four re- 
hearsals are held each week 
and a half-hour rehearsal be- 
fore each service. The spe- 
cial musicals include works all 
the way from the way from 
the standard oratorios to the 
increasingly popuar Carols 
which beautiful the services at 
Christmas times. Since 1911 
Mrs. Kate Elizabeth Fox, F. 
A.G.O., has been organist 


of the church, and to her unfailing 
energy is due the success which the 
Church of the Redeemer Choir has 
had both within and beyond its own 
confines. 

Mrs. Fox, who became a church 
organist with a regular charge at the 
age of thirteen, came to America from 
England at an early age and continued 
her music studies in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where she soon became organist of St. 
Mary’s Episcopal Church, coming to 
New York to study with Clement R. 
Gale. Thus with quite a rich ex- 
perience behind her she was appointed 
organist of Christ Church, Pelham 
Manor, and definitely established her- 
self in the musical life of the Metropo- 
lis, where she has today one of the 
many fine suburban churches in which 
music flourishes so prominently. Mrs. 
Fox is an indefatigable worker both 
with her choir and at her organ. Asa 
recitalist she was the first woman 
heard on the famous Ocean Grove 
Hope-Jones organ, and has had nu- 
merous other important recital engage- 
ments, including one on the excep- 
tional Steere organ in Springfield Au- 
ditorium and several in the Buffalo 
Music Hall. The organ of the Church 
of the Redeemer was planned by her 
and she gave the dedicatory recital, a 
program worth reproducing: 
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i Pee Sym. 6: Allegro. Adagio 
Saint-Saens. .....s00. Reverie du Soir 
NG ss cacckancdans dad Angelus 
rere Toccata and Fugue Dm 
MP sare AANOR 6 ie acoso yuri Seta ro te vos ocevrs Pastorale 
BORNEE cis. c00% Romance sans Paroles 
EN eee Chant de Bonheur 
Rubinstein. ........ Kamennoi Ostrow 
ee An Eastern Idyl 
PREDUNE S055 eceeteiars 94th Psalm Sonata 


The audience crowded the audito- 
rium to capacity at this recital, many 
musicians coming from neighboring 
cities,—no small tribute in these days 
when organists are far too prone to 
consider themselves all-sufficient and 
not in need of hearing the work of 
others. The services of the church are 
interesting as showing the character of 
the ‘works selected for interpretation 
by a mixed choir of boys and girls. 
The following shows the numbers 
used: 


bak: eee ee “Blessed Be God” 
Te CeTe Te Magnificat Bm 
ee ee Psalm 23 
Ss he ivivcsvevusesenns Benedictus 
CIE ss cecscwuses “Come Unto Him” 
Rachmaninoff. .“Glory to the Father” 
PU sks ass ciex amas ”*Blessed Jesu” 
Noble. ..... “Come O Thou Traveller” 
Mendelssohn...... “Hear My Prayer.” 


Built by The J. W. Steere & Son Organ Co. 


















15 16 Bourdon...w _ (f 61 
16 8 Trumpet...f 61 
17 (8) Chimes > De MD #45E 


*In Choir passage. 
winp 6’’, R 12, pP 1010. 


18 8 Aeoline ...m_ ppp 73 
19 Salicional ..m mp 73 





SWELL: 





20 .. Vox Celeste. m mp 73 
21 .« Gedackt.. .wm f 73 
22 .. Diapason ..m 73 
23 4 Filuto 

Traverso. .wm mf 73 
ZA 2 Piccolo ...m moe 61 


p 
25 111 Solo Mixture m mf 219 
26 16 Bourdon ..w mf 73 








2/68 6Obee. «ss « r mi 73 
28 .. Cornopean..r_ ff 73 
29 16 Posaune...r_ (ff 73 
Tremulant. 

CHOIR: wind 6’. rv 10; Pp 694. 
30 8 Dulciana...m “pp 73 
31... Concert Flutewm mf 73 
32... FluteCeleste.wm mf 61 
go ... Diapason ..m 4 7 
34. 4 Fluted’Amourwm mp 73 
35 16 Gamba ...m f 73 
36 8 Quintadena .m mp 73 
37... Orchestral 


Oboes . i. mi 73 
oo i. Glaniet.... «8 mi 73 
39 (8) Celeste ..... mp 49 Cto C4 
Tremulant. 


WIND 6’. Ro pP 378. 








ECHO: 
40 8 Muted Viole . p 73 
41 Viole Cleste . a p 73 
42 .. Fern Flute. .wm mp 73 


43 4 Flute a 
Cheminee .wm mp 73 

















Registers: P 8 G9 S$ 12, C 10. E 6. 44 Vox Humana.m mp 61 
T 45. 45 (8) Chimes ...b mp 25 AtoE 

Pipes: 88. 488. 1010. 694. 378. 2658. Tremulant. 
Couplers 29. Pistons 26. Pedals 6. = ee 

5 OCP bb RS 3 0 
PHA dt > WES 260": BS eo Ss: 

PEDAL GREAT SWELL CHOIR ECHO 
1 16 Gedackt ...w _ pp . $268 4 GS GSCE Ss Sic E 
2 .. Gamba m mp .. #38C 8 PGSCE SCE S$ SCE E 
3 .. Bourdon ...wWw mt 44 SGn, 5S Sc E 
4 Diapason w f 44 — 
de i Tae pp . $26S AS 8 Ue 28 8 Oo DLE 
e. ioloncello .m mp .. #38C 
7 32 Resultant 7 W F —— one @ C6 Ca £3, 
8 8 Trombone..r ff - #298 (Pedal registers operated on manual pis- 
GREAT: WIND 6’. R 9% Pp 488 side oie 
Crescendos: S. C. E. Reg. 
9 8 {oemshorn - +m pp 61 Reversibles: G to P. Full Organ. 
10 .. *Diapason m p 61 Pedal Registers off Manual Pistons: 
11 .. Gross Flute . w 61 
12 .. Diapason m 61 G S. C. E. 
13 4 Harmonic Chimes: Degan 
Flute m mf 6l Harp: Maryland 

14... Octave m 6 61 Blower: 7% hp. Orgoblo. 
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(Reprinting from these “Reviews” 





S. R. AVERY 
“The Cavalier’s Song” 


(Ditson) 
(60c.) 


SECULAR song particularly appropriate 
in these war-ridden times; for high 
and medium voices, taking the latter 
up to F. Short, brilliant, vigorous, 
characteristic, and distinctively indi- 
vidual—there is no other song just 
like it, and if well sung the audience 
will demand its repetition, and then 
be found humming it on the way home. 
A simple, straight-forwardly natural 
song that fits its text exactly and, once 
started, rushes to its finish with a vigor 
that sweeps the audience along with 
it. (4) 


G. A. BURDETT 
Prelude Heroique 








(Schirmer) 
(50c. net) 


One of the big things, a by-product of 
the war; big in conception, broad in 
outline, deep in sentiment; wrought 
with a careful hand—and by an 
American musician. The spirit of the 
work seems too big, too energetic, too 
impetuous to be restrained by a tempo 
so slow as that marked, but then mod- 
ern musicians accept metronomic 
markings as suggestions, not com- 
mands. The opening bars 





342 


show all the breadth and character we 
have learned to associate with the title; 
the pedal, well written throughout, 
serves in its own distinctive sphere. 
After the first page of this strong, vig- 
orous assertiveness the work breaks 
into a development section through 
which the hand of a master technician 
protrudes, though always tempered 
with and guided by rules far safer than 
theory can dictate, and this musical 
guidance introduces after four pages 
a cantabile theme 
ths = _ 


zg 


~~ cantabile 


cane tA4bt 











restricted to respective publishers) 


which is treated with fine skill. No- 
tice the pedal. Not a page of the whole 
nine but shows a treatment of the 
pedal worthy the closest study by the 
student of composition. These two 
themes, as shown in the illustrations, 
are worked together into the fabric of 
the piece, but instead of building up to 
a great climax as might be expected, 
they are subdued to a deferred climax 
while a quiet strain, virtually of new 
materials, takes the attention for a 
page, and, suddenly surging up 
through but one measure crescendo, 
precipitously leads into a six-measure 
climax on the first theme, with the 
pedals again playing a chief roll, and 
the work ends in a four-measure co- 
detta well worth examination. 


poco allargando 


344 


This work is not for any but the organ- 
ist with a fine technic and a finer musi- 
cianship, for its qualities are not al- 
ways on the surface (the composer is 
a Boston organist), nor are its themes 
and moods overcrowded with sufficient 
originality or musicalness to carry the 
work on its own merits against an in- 
different and lazy public; but its con- 
struction is such as to make American 
musicians take heart when they are 
looking for purely American composi- 
tions, and to give the student ample 
food for study and reflection. Organ- 
ists of sufficient ability should use Pre- 
lude Heroique. (1) 


HISTORICAL SERIES 
Clarence Dickinson 


(Continued from February tssue) 
Or the compositions of Friedrich Wil- 
helm Marpurg, famous as historian of 
music and theorist as well as com- 
poser, there is included the “Preludio 
I. Capriccio” which he dedicated to 
Philipp Emanuel Bach. An interest- 
ing sidelight of history reveals that 
Marpurg’s musical and literary activi- 
ties came to an end when Frederick 





(Gray) 
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the Great appointed him Counselor for 
War and Director of the Royal Lot- 
tery. Prussianism and commercialism 
proved for him artistic suicide! 

[The Preludio opens in rather con- 
ventional manner and after two pages 
gives way to the following quaint pas- 
sage,— 








w hich in turn is followed by another 

page of quasi fantasia, composed of 
left-hand chords and right-hand arpeg- 
gios. The chief values are to be found, 
of course, in the Capriccio itself, which 
is written in fugue style. Its sprightli- 














a 
ness is  ileielal and ne more 
than sufficient reason for its addition 
to the concert repertoire of every. or- 
ganist who delves into the forgotten 
treasure of the past, a past whose 
music still has charms. The composi- 
tion is not difficult to master and lends 
itself to organs of limited scope.—Eb. ] 

A “concert fugue” in the series is by 
Carl Friedrich Christian Fasch, whose 
father was the old and steadfast friend 





ice 
eis = 


of J. S. Bach at Leipsic. 
composer went to the Court of Feder- 
ick the Great against the will of his 
father, who objected, so the story runs, 
that he “was seventy years old and had 
lived with the fear of God before his 


The young 


eyes, so that he was most unwilling to 
permit his son to enter the service of 
promised to “take the young man into 
his own home and protect him as far 
as possible against corruption.” The 


“Fugue” is a strong, solid structure, 
built along quite massive lines, and 
impressive by reason of this breadth 
and massiveness. 

A number which will be extremely 
popular is the beautiful arrangement 
of the exquisite “Adagio Sostenuto” 
from Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata. 

As a tuneful, rhythmic and popular 
number the skilful transcription of the 
“Valse” from Tschaikowsky’s Fifth 
Symphony will be heartily welcomed ~ 
by Recitalists—C. D. 

[The Beethoven Adagio is so well 
known as to need no illustration, nor 
are further comments necessary. It is 
significant of a new day in organ litera- 
ture when that of the piano is drawn 
upon by such a recitalist as Clarence 
the infidel king.” He finally gave his 
consent, however, upon the representa- 
tions of Philipp Emanuel Bach, who 
Dickinson,—whose recitals and con- 
certs invariably draw crowded houses 
even in an age and a city where the 
average recitalist must be content with 
much less. The Tschaikowsky Valse 
represents the antipode of the Bee- 
thoven Adagio and is by no means 
easy to play, though its difficulty lies 
rather in its spirit than in the actual 
notes ; pianistic technic will find it easy 
on a modern organ ;—it may be ques- 
tioned if this Valse should be at- 
tempted on any other. The extremely 
modest beginning— 


] 


is in thematic essence a very close 
relative to this later treatment— 


but in difficulty of executing it artis- 
tically there is no such affinity. How- 
ever, it is such works as these that 
broaden and deepen the channel which 
the modern organ—and the modern 
organist—is now exploring, and the 
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mastery of them furnish both the chart 
and the motive power for the naviga- 
tor.—Ep. ] 


R. A. FOSS (Thompson 
Pastorale (60c.) 








Ge. 


339 

A very simple composition with a first 
theme of peculiarly pastoral qualities 
which recurs often enough throughout 
the work and contains individuality 
and melodic worth enough to atone 
for the uninteresting, though not un- 
musical, middle section upon which 
the composer himself apparently did 
not expend much effort. The work is 
very simple in texture and is easy to 
play; it will prove of worth to those 
who are attracted by the calm of its 
lyric charm, a charm which may be 
forfeited by too brisk a tempo. Tempo, 
after all, is a matter of taste, not me- 
tronomic exactitude. (4) 


E. MARZO (Flammer) 
“Unto Thee O Lord” (60c.) 








Us-to Taee, O Lonp, will § Gift op my soul; ay 


Sonc in two keys, technically easy to 
sing, but offering many opportunities 
for study by a serious interpreter. It 
is not a song that would attract all 
kinds of hearers, and its severe sim- 
plicity of structure renders it rather 
far removed from such melodic or har- 
monic surface beauties as can be got- 
ten from its short middle section on 
the words “Show me Thy ways,” but 
there is sincerity back of it and there 
are other qualities of real worth if the 
singer have the ability to perceive and 
interpret them. But there is not pres- 
ent in the song that beauty of melody 
or harmony which human beings at 
times long for but must not expect too 
much of; the sincerity is there, how- 
ever, and the song will fit well into 
almost any church service. (4) 





(Huntz. & Dilw.) 
“Up to the Hills” (15c.) 





SOPRANO II. Upto the hills __—_ I_ lift mine 


318 * * rit 


Duet for soprano and mezzo soprono 
which is contrapuntal in style rather 
than merely a succession of thirds or 
sixths and which will be abundantly 
useful to present-day choirmasters. (2) 





H. A. MILLER (Gray) 
Indian Idyll (50c.) 





INDIAN melodies are not all Will of the 
Wisps or elusive of music notation, at 
least not if we are to believe our ears 
and the publisher’s note, for the middle 
theme of this work is a simon-pure 
“Chippewa Melody” straight from the 
collection of Francis Densmore. How- 
ever, like the painter who painted a 
rabbit that looked more like a rabbit 
than a rabbit itself, the first theme 
sounds to us more like what we think 
an Indian melody should sound like 
than this Chippewa snatch. We omit 
the first two introductory measures 
and quote 


sufficient to prove our contention. 
There is something inescapable for 
American players (or is it American 
publishers?) about these quasi-oriental 
melodies, but this one is a little differ- 
ent from the rest; at least it adds vari- 
ety to the stock of those who delight 
in orientalism. The Chippewa melody 
demands, to our ears, pp, not ff. The 
composer has played with his two- 
four, three-four, and four-four meas- 
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ures with delightful effect and Indian 
Idyll offers unlimited opportunity for 
experiments in tone colors bordering 
on the oriental, or what we imagine to 
be covered by that term. Its grade of 
difficulty is evidenced in the two the- 
matis quoted. (1) 


TRIOS 
C. C. Chapman 


CoMPILATION of twenty trios for 
women’s voices comprising fifteen 
composers in original compositions 
and arrangements for the regular 
church services, including Easter, 
Christmas, and Communion numbers. 
Not only is this collection of great 
value owing to the lack of male voices 
but also because of the special train- 
ing values that arise from frequent 
ensemble work with either the 
women’s or the men’s voices, and there 
is more than sufficient variety in the 
compilation to meet the tastes and 
requirements of every reasonable 
choirmaster. Trio work adds a legiti- 
mate element of variety in a service 
that is sometimes far too inclined to 
motnotony, not to mention its similar 
effect upon rehearsals. (4) 


N E W M U 8 I C 


Clokey, J. W. “The Lord is my 
Shepherd.” Anthem for chorus un- 
accompanied seven-part writing, mod- 
erately easy. 

Coerne, L. A. “I will praise Thee.” 
Anthem for quartet or chorus without 
solos; contrapuntal style. Schirmer, 
15c. “Weary of earth.” Anthem, har- 
monic style with accompaniment fol- 
lowing voice parts, quartet or chorus, 
soprano solo, moderately easy. Schir- 
mer. 10c. 


Debussy. 





(Ditson) 
(50c.) 











Effectively 
transcribed for organ by Palmer Chris- 
tian, moderately easy, requires careful 


Reverie. 


registration. Boston Music Co. 25c. 


Demarest, C. An Evening Medita- 
tion. Tuneful, easy, affording ample 
opportunity for play of inner voices, 
well written. Ditson. 60c. 


Frysinger, J. F. Liberty March. 
Utilizing themes from “Red, White 
and Blue,” “Onward Christian Sold- 
iers,” and Garrett’s “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord;” easy to play, bril- 
liant, combines two themes simultan- 
eously very effectively, ending with_ 
the hymn tune played against eighth- 
note pedal. 60c. 


Hadley, H. “Blessed are the unde- 
filed.” Anthem for quartet or chorus, 
bass and alto solos, moderately diffi- 
cult. Schirmer. 20c. 


Harrat, F. T.. “Christ is risen.” 


oo for Easter processional. Gray. 
: 


Howe, W. E. Homage a Bonnet. 
Schirmer. 65c. Pastel. Schirmer. 
65c. 

Mansfield, O. A.. “Yes the Re- 
deemer rose.” Anthem for chorus or 
quartet, soprano solo, accompaniment 
following voice parts, moderately diffi- 
cult. 12c. 


McCollin, F.. “He is risen.” Un- 
accompanied anthem for chorus with 
voices sometimes divided, moderately 
difficult, Gray. 15c. 


Nevin, George B.. “Christ our Pass- 
over.” Anthem for chorus or quartet, 
accompaniment follows voices, mod- 
erately difficult. Ditson. 16c. 


O’Hare, C. “Magnificat.” “Nunc 
Dimittis.” An easy setting with 
effective independent accompaniment, 
chorus or quartet. Schirmer. 25c. 


Speaks, O. “In the end of the Sab- 
bath.” An easy anthem for chorus or 
quartet, alto solo; arranged by L. G. 
Chaffin. Schirmer. 15c. 


Targett, A. B. “In the end of the 
Sabbath.” Anthem for chorus, so- 
prano-alto duet, soprano and bass 
solos. Gray. 15c. 


Easter Carols. 
carols in one book. Gray. 


In hymn style, nine 


10c. 
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Owing to special crowding of space in this issue many personal items had to 


be omitted from the various chapter pages, but in no case were official items 


curtailed or omitted.—EpirTor. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


MARCH 3rd a recital was given in 

the First Presbyterian Church of 
Pasadena by Clarence Albert Tufts, 
who played the first three numbers, 
and Dr. Raymond Mixsell, who played 
the remainder of the program.— 








Dethier—Concert Prelude 
Faulkes—Theme and Variations 
MacMaster—Toccata 
Bach—Toccata and Adagio C 
Johnson—Dance of Elves 
Bonnet—Angelus du Soir 
Guilmant—Scherzo (Sonata 5) 





K A N Ss A S 





HE outstanding event of the month 
of February in the organ world in 
Kansas was the appearance of Joseph 
Bonnet at the College of Emporia on 
the new four-manual and echo organ 


on February 18th. The splendid or- 
gan, the beautiful Gothic chapel, and 
the wonderful playing of the organist 
were a most inspiring combination. 
The audience numbered about one 
thousand persons who were most sym- 
pathetic with the artist. The program 
included the First Sonata, Guilmant; 
Recit de Tierce, de Grigny; Prelude, 
Clerambault; Fantasia and Fugue in 
G-minor, Bach; In Dulci Jubilo, Bach; 
Choral in A-minor, Franck; Ariel, Ro- 
mance sans Paroles, Variations de 
Concert (with Cadenza), Bonnet. En- 


cores among others were, Gavotte, 
Martini; Cortege, Debussy; Toccata, 
Widor. The superior musicianship, 
the splendid vituosity, and the lovable 
personality of Mr. Bonnet will long be 
remembered in Emporia. 

The Kansas State Music Teachers’ 
Association met in Emporia for three 
days in February in the spacious build- 
ings of the Kansas State Normal and 
the Chapel and music studios of the 
College of Emporia. The program 
opened with a splendid piano recital 
by Micha Levitski who made a won- 
derfully fine impression by his splen- 
did art. The following two days were 
given over to talks, discussions, and in 
the evenings to concert programs by 
the members of the Association. Mem- 
bers of the Guild performing on the 
College organ were Charles S. Skilton 
of Lawrence, Mrs. Paul R. Utt of 
Ottowa, and Daniel A. Hirschler of 
Emporia. Mr. Hagbard Brase of 
Lindsborg also attended the meetings. 

A music festival was held at the Fort 
Hays State Normal under the direction 
of H. E. Malloy, March 4th to 11th. 
Handel’s Messiah was given twice dur- 
ing this festival by a chorus of five 
hundred voices assisted by a sym- 
phony orchestra of fifty pieces. Mme. 
Margaret Matzenauer and Toscha Sei- 
del were soloists during the festival. 
Sheridan Coliseum where the concerts 
were given seats thirty-six hundred 
people.—DaniEL A. HIRSCHLER. 
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M A R Y L A N OD 


HE Fourth Public Service of the 
Chapter was held in Grace and St. 

Peter’s Church, Baltimore, Feb. 20th, 
with the assistance of the combined 
choirs of St. Luke’s, St. Paul’s, and 
Grace and St. Peter’s. The organ 
numbers were played by C. Cawthorne 
Carter, the service was played by John 
Denues, and Dean Alfred R. Willard 
directed the service — 

Silas—Largo 

Bach—Aria in D 

Philip James—Ste. Clotilde Medita- 
tion 

Cruickshank—Magn.—Nunc Dim. G 

Noble—‘“Fierce was the wild billow” 

Martin—‘Hail gladdening light” 

Stanford—Te Deum Bf 

Stainer—Sevenfold Amen 

Franck—Choral in Am 


M I C H I G A N 


SERVICE and Organ Recital was 
held in St. John’s Church, Detroit, 

February 25th, with the combined 
choirs of St. Paul’s and St. John’s, 
directed by Francis A. Mackay and ac- 
companied by J. L. Edwards. 

Rogers (Mr. Wuerth—Allegro 

Bonnet—Reverie 

Guilmant (Mr. Morse)—Adagio 

Huhn—‘My defense is of God” 

Bossi—Andante 

Buck (Mr. Tyler)—Sunshine and 
Shadow 

Gaul—“They that sow in tears” 

Lemare—Chant de bonheur 

Whiting (Dr. Corey)—Allegro 

Guilmant (Mrs. Whitely)—Grand 
Chorus 

The First Program was given at 
Fort Street Presbyterian Church in 
November, the organists taking part 
were Mrs. Mitchell and the Sub-dean; 
the choirs were the Fort Street and the 
North Woodward Methodist. 

—F. A. Mackay. 
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preceded as usual by a delightful din- 
ner prepared by Mrs. David Kings- 
haber and Mrs. M. E. Boppert, Col- 
leagues of the Chapter, and it is need- 
less to say that everyone did justice 
to the delightful repast as prepared by 
our culinary experts. The Chapter 
was addressed by A. H. Armstrong, 
A. G. O., of Alton, Ill., who gave us a 
talk on “My Musical Experience in 
Camp,” illustrating some of the im- 
pressions he received upon the piano. 


Paul John Weaver, A. A. G. O., gave 
a delightful organ recital at the West 
Presbyterian Church, assisted by Miss 
Edith Piper, Soprano, February 28th. 


Christian H. Stocke has just com- 
pleted a series of four pre-service Sun- 
day evening recitals at the Cote Bril- 
liante Presbyterian Church, featuring 
compositions by St. Louis Organists. 
On Feb. 9, E. R. Kiveger, A. G. O., 
Feb. 16, Wm. John Hall, A. A. G. O.; 
Feb. 23rd, Edward M. Read, Dean; 
March 2nd, Arthur Davis, F. A. G. O. 
All the recitals were featured by splen- 
did attendance —C. H. STocke. 
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HE Chapter met in monthly meet- 


ing, February 24, Musical Art 
Building, St. Louis. The evening was 


ECITAL by Mrs. L. S. Zabriskie, 
January 19th,—the first Guild reci- 
tal of the season.— 


Guilmant—Sonata 1 

Gaul—April 

Knens—Evening Sounds 
Diton—Swing Low 
Demarest—Fantasia (with piano) 
Mascagni—Offertory 
Sibelius—Finlandia 


Miss Winifield Traynor gave a re- 
cital Feb. 23rd, in Ste. Cecilia’s Cathe- 
dral.— 


Boellmann—Choral-Minuet 
Hoffman—Cradle Song 
Salome—Wedding March 
Friml—Andante 
MacDowell—To a Wild Rose 
Whiting—Choral 
Schubert—By the Sea 
Lemare—Andantino 
Batiste—Offertoire 
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HE 3rd Social of the season was 

held Monday evening, March 3rd, 
at the rooms of the Harvard Musical 
Association. About sixty, including 
guests, were present. A most interest- 
ing Symposium on Bach, which was 
participated in by the Dean, Messrs. 
Irwin, Whelpley, Loud, Dunham, Bur- 
dett, and Mrs. Florence Rich King, 
gave great pleasure to those present. 
Each and all presented carefully pre- 
pared papers on the various phases of 
the subject as set forth in the an- 
nouncement below :— 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
1685—1750 
Introduction and the Fore-runners of 
Bach - The Dean 
Biography of Bach - Charles D. Irwin 
Piano Music of Bach, 
Benj. L. Whelpley 
Cantatas and Mass of Bach, 
Mrs. Florence Rich King, A.A.G.O. 
Organ Music of Bach, 
John Hermann Loud, F.A.G.O. 
Teaching Bach to Pupils, 
Henry M. Dunham, A.G.O. 
After Bach—What?, 
George A. Burdett, A.G.O. 


At the conclusion of the Symposium, 
Mrs. McIntosh, purveyor of the Har- 
vard Musical Association, served an 
appetizing lunch. 





There was much interest shown in 
the 64th Organ Recital at Emmanuel 
Church, Monday evening, March 10th, 
at which Wallace Goodrich was the 
Recitalist. He has not been able, on 
account of his many duties, to take any 
part in the exercises of the Chapter for 
several years and consequently many 
were present who do not usually at- 
tend the functions of the Chapter. It 
is always a pleasure, and education as 
well, to hear Mr. Goodrich and his pro- 
gram was rendered in a masterly way 
on the glorious organs in Emmanuel 
Church. 

Bach—Fantasie in G m 

Guilmant—Lamentation 

Raison—Kyrie 


Chausson—Veni, Sponsa Christi— 
Antiphon in the 7th Mode 
d’Indy—Qui sequitur me... —, 
Antiphon in the 3rd Mode 
Widor—Salve Regina 
Bach—Passacaglia 
Franck—Chorale in E 
Ropartz—“Sur un théme Bréton” 
Widor—First movement (sym. 5) 





ANNOTATIONS BY MR. GOODRICH 





“Tn the treatment of the organ in its rela- 
tion to Divine Service the art of organ-play- 
ing in France has reached its highest distinc- 
tion, and has attracted and profited by the in- 
terest of the greatest French musicians and 
composers. The accompaniment of the choir 
usually being entrusted to a small organ in 
or near the chancel, with its own player, the 
organist of the Grand-Orgue or principal or- 
gan (which is often an instrument of noble 
proportions, placed in the west end of the 
Nave), may devote himself exclusively to the 
exercise of his highest artistic powers in the 
embellishment and welding together of the 
musical service: through the medium of short 
preludes and interludes to canticles and psalms, 
or to certain portions of the mass, usually 
improvised and based upon the corresponding 
antiphons or melodies. More extended im- 
provisations, or the performance of master- 
pieces of classical or contemporary composi- 
tion, are also vouchsafed their place within 
the service by the liturgy. 


[“ANTIPHON (fr. antienne): ‘a verse, 
usually from the scriptures, sung.in part 
or as a whole before and after psalms, 
prescribed in accordance with the char- 
acter of the day.’] 


“ANDRE RAISON: ‘Kyrie in the first 
mode, for a plein-jeu accompanied in 
the tenor voice by a Pedal Trumpet.’ 


[“The plein-jeu is composed of the Prestant, 
Bourdon, Doublette, Cymbale, and Four- 
niture; to these may be added the other 
16 and 8 foot stops, if any there be.’ 
Nivers: Premier livre d’orgue, 1665. In 
other words, foundation and mutation 
stops, judiciously combined.] 


“Raison was organist of the church of Ste. 
Geneviéve in Paris about 1687. This composi- 
tion was obviously intended for use as a pre- 
lude or interlude to one of the versets of Kyrie 
eleison in the mass, when sung in the first 
mode. It does not appear to be based upon 
any of the authentic melodies, but through its 
modality to be intended to serve the purpose 
above described. 

“Both Chausson and d’Indy, deeply inter- 
ested in the restoration of the ancient Plain- 
song of the Roman Church, have provided 
complete sets of preludes or interludes for the 
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various antiphons of the office of Vespers; the 
former for one of the Common of Saints, the 
latter for the Common of Martyrs (out of 
Eastertide). In each case the liturgical mel- 
ody of the respective antiphon serves as a 
medium for the freest rhythmical and har- 
monic treatment, in which however the Gre- 
gorian modality is quite strictly adhered to. 

“CH.-M. WIDOR: Salve Regina. This 
composition is in effect an excellent example 
of the character of extended improvisation 
upon liturgical melodies in which the French 
organists are eminently proficient. The melody 
is that of one of the Antiphons of the Blessed 
Virgin, sung at Compline during a goodly por- 
tion of the year. The treatment is in two 
sharply contrasted styles: the one florid, mak- 
ing pronounced use of mutation stops, and the 
other severe, more after the manner of con- 
ventional accompaniment; building up to a sec- 
tion in which the melodic use of a Pedal 
Trumpet is contrasted to brilliant figuration 
for the foundation and mutation stops on the 
manuals—the same method employed by André 
Raison:in the Kyrie already cited—leading to 
a powerful climax and close almost Bach-like 
in character.” 

—WILBUR HASCALL. 





CENTRAL NEW YORK 





HE Courboin recital booked for the 

Syracuse meeting in March had to 
be given up, much to the disappoint- 
ment of everybody. On March (?) in 
Aeloian Hall, New York, Mr. Courboin 
played a recital made up of composi- 
tions by his eminent confrere, Pietro 
Yon. The April meeting for election 
of officers will probably be held in 
Rome, notice of which will be duly 
sent each member. The May meeting 
of the Chapter will be held in Trinity 
Church, Watertown, where a public 
service will be arranged by Dean 
Stewart on a weekday night, the date 
to be decided later. Half hour organ 
recitals are being played every Friday 
afternoon during lent in All Souls 
Church, Watertown. The first was 
played by Wilhelmina Woolworth, 
and included the following numbers: 
Solemn Prelude, Barnes; Offertoire 
from Messe de Mariage, Dubois; Le 
Cygne, Saint-Saens; “Verdun,” Stan- 
ford. It is earnestly requested that 
any notes of interest to the Chapter or 
organists in general, for publication in 
the magazine, be sent to the Secretary 


before the first of each month. Every 
member is urged to contribute news. 
—WILHELMIA WooLWoRTH. 





CENTRAL OHIO 





HE Chapter starts the year with a 

good balance in the treasury, and 
plans for a drive for new members 
and increased interest. A committee 
of four has been appointed for each 
monthly meeting to prepare a program 
of interest and profit to the members. 
It is also planned to have several Guild 
Services on Sunday afternoons, and a 
special organ recital by a well-known 
organist will be given in May. The 
following officers have been re-elected: 
—Dean, R. W. Dunham; Sub-Dean, 
Herman Ebeling; Secretary, Miss 
Clara Mitchel; Treasurer, Miss Emma 
Ebeling; Registrar, J. B. Francis Mc- 
Dowell; Chaplain, Rev. Irving Maurer. 
Executive Committee:—Miss Grace 
Chandler, Miss Lou B. McIntyre, Mrs. 
Nina D. Beatley, Mrs. W. T. Mills, 
Mrs. Edgar G. Alcorn; Paul Chance, 
London; G. G. Grabill, Westerville; 
K. L. Eschman, Granville; Miss Nora 
F. Wilson. Program Committee :— 
Mrs. C. W. Walton, Miss Dorothy 
Mills, Mrs. Edgar G. Alcorn. 

The March meeting of the Chapter 
was well attended. Owing to the in- 
ability of Dean Dunham to attend on 
account of an attack of influenza, the 
Sub-dean, Herman Ebeling, presided. 
There being some misunderstanding in 
the preparation of the program, in- 
formal discussions were held and were 
led by Herman Ebeling and J. B. 
Francis McDowell. The subject of 
Church Service Playing, both Protes- 
tant and Catholic, was discussed at 
some length as was also the subject 
of Minor Scales. We are planning to 
hold some Guild services in different 
churches of the city during the coming 
summer. Our Chapter being still 
young is maintaining a good healthy 
growth and we hope to have some 


‘good things to write about soon. 


Mary W. CROWNER. 
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NORTHERN OHIO 


HE special presentation of Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” in five parts by 
the choir of the First Baptist Church 
under the direction of C. B. Ellinwood 
will be completed on Sunday evening, 
March 2nd. ‘These services have 
aroused general interest and it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Ellinwood will be 
encouraged to present other oratorios 
in a similar manner. An unusually fine 
quartet of solo voices helped to make 
this production possible. Roy J. 
Crocker preceded each service with 
an interesting program of organ music. 
A musical service at thé Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church on February 
9th consisted entirely of compositions 
of James H. Rogers, of this Chapter. 
Albert Riemenschneider was at the or- 
gan. 








SOUTHERN OBIO 


FTER the Board of Education of 

Cincinnati, in conjunction with a 
committee of the Southern Ohio chap- 
ter, had completed all arrangements 
for a series of recitals for pupils of the 
public schools, the old bogey “influ- 
enza” stepped in and set things awry. 
The first recital, which was to have 
been given Feb. 28th at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by K. O. Staps, was post- 
poned indefinitely. While the epi- 
demic has not assumed such propor- 
tions as to necessitate the closing of 
schools and churches, yet the Board of 
Health decided to avoid close congre- 
gation of school children, hence the 
postponement of these recitals. A 
series of eight excellent programs, cal- 
culated to please the school pupils of 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, 
as well as to arouse their interest in 
organ music, has been arranged and 
the following organists were chosen 
for this work: Sidney C. Durst, C. 
Hugo Grimm, Mrs. Lillian Tyler Plog- 
stedt, J. Warren Ritchey, Mrs. Lillian 
Arkell Rixford, J. Alfred Schehl, K. O. 
Staps, John Yoakley. The supervisor 
of music in the public schools, Walter 
Aiken, assures us that these recitals 





are being eagerly anticipated by the 
children, and it is hoped that they may 
soon begin. 

On March 3rd, at Christ Church, 
Mrs. Lillian Arkell Rixford gave a re- 
cital of compositions by Felix Borow- 
ski, the program consisting of his First 
Suite, Priere in F, and First Sonata. 
While listening to this recital one not 
only enjoyed a delightful hour of 
music, but also realized and appre- 
ciated the fact that there was a definite 
purpose to the program which caused 
one to leave the church, after the re- 
cital, with a peculiar “satisfied” feel- 
ing. 


C. Huco Grimm. 





PENNSYLVANIA 





HE Forty-sixth Public Service of 

the Chapter, conceded to have been 
one of the finest yet given, took place 
February 11th, in St. Mark’s Church, 
Philadelphia. The service, which con- 
sisted of “Evening Prayer,” was sung 
by the combined choirs of St. Mark’s, 
St. Clement’s, and St. Peter’s, number- 
ing some hundred voices, and was di- 
rected by Mr. Wadlow and Mr. Fry. 
The organ accompaniments were 
played by Mr. Wadlow and Mr. Miller. 
In the Solemn Te Deum and Miss Mc- 
Collin’s prize anthem, the organ was 
augmented by tympani and a quartet 
of brass instruments. ‘The program 
included the “Magnificat” in D., by S. 
Wesley Sears, Sub-dean of the Chap- 
ter; “Requiem” for men’s voices, by 
Lewis A. Wadlow, in memory of F. 
Avery Jones, former organist of St. 
Mark’s, who was killed in action in 
France; a Carol “In Excelsis Gloria,” 
by Henry S. Fry; the Aria from Han- 
del’s “Judas Maccabeus,” “From 
Mighty Kings He Took the Spoil,” 
sung by the boys in unison; and the 
“Te Deum” in C., by C. Warwick Jor- 
dan. The organ numbers were “Fes- 
tival Prelude” and “Bonne Nuit,” by 
Stanley T. Reiff, played by the com- 
poser; “Concert Overture,” by Rollo 
F. Maitland, and played by himself; 
“March Pontificale,” from the First 
Symphony of Widor, played by Usel- 
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ma Clarke Smith. The address was 
made by the Rev. Franklin Joiner, and 
the service was intoned by the Rev. 
Elliot White, Rector of St. Mark’s. 

The Dean has appointed a commit- 
tee, which is preparing a service for 
combined choirs of mixed voices, 
which will probably be held on the 
evening of May the first. 

—WILLIAM Forrest PAUL. 





N’EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 








N Sunday afternoon, February 9th, 

at four o’clock the beautiful 
Church of the Nativity, Scranton, was 
again opened to the public for an or- 
gan recital by D. J. Murphy, F.A.G.O., 
Dean of the Chapter. The church was 
filled, and the audience deeply inter- 
ested, attentive, and unusually expres- 
sive of their appreciation for Mr. Mur- 
phy’s excellent playing. Mr. Walsh, 
baritone, assisted in the program.— 

Guilmant—Fugue in D 

Karg-Elert—Harmonies du Soir 

Mendelssohn—‘It Is Enough” 

Mendelssohn—Sonata No. 4 

Dubois—In Paradisum 

Dubois—Fiat Lux 

Buzzi-Peccia—“Gloria Te” 

Saint-Saens—Rhapsody in A minor 

Vierne—Final (Sym. 1) 

Monday evening, Feb. 24th, in the 
First Welsh Presbyterian Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, a memorial service was 
held as a tribute to the late William G. 
Davies, formerly of St. Mary’s Church 
of that city and an active member of 
the Chapter. He was wounded Octo- 
ber 31st in the Argonne Forest and 
died November 2nd, 1918. The church 
was filled to the doors, and the adjoin- 
ing large Sunday School room also 
was filled —a sincere and beautiful tes- 
timony of the esteem and affection felt 
for the young soldier-musician by his 
friends. 











IN MEMORIAM 


Whereas It has pleased our Heavenly 
Father in His infinite love and wisdom 
to take unto Himself our esteemed and 
beloved colleague, William G. Davies; 





William G. Davies 


and 


Whereas, We have thereby suffered 
an irretrievable loss; therefore, be it 
Resolved That we, members of the 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists, do 
hereby express our admiration and 
affection for him who made the com- 
plete and supreme sacrifice for this, 
our country; and, be it further 


Resolved That we extend to his be- 
reaved family and friends our sincerest 
sympathy ; and be it also 


Resolved That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the press of Wilkes- 
Barre, to the American Organist and 
to the bereaved family. 

Noble (Mr. Meyer)—Solemn Pre- 
lude 

Bartlett (Miss Wallace)—Andante 

Borowsky (Mr. Daniel)—Elegy 

Dubois (Mrs. Olver)—Adoratio 

Mendelssohn (Miss McKernon)— 
Adagio 

Dethier (Miss Leonard)—Andante 

A joint recital was given in the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Scran- 
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ton, March 9th, by Miss Ellen M. Ful- 
ton and Allwyn T. Davies, the latter 
playing the Mendelssohn and Franck 
numbers.— 


Mendelssohn—Sonata 2 
Yon—Echo 
Guilmant—Lamentation 
Debussy—Arabesque 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Yon—Sonata Prima 


James F. Homer has been released 
from service and has been appointed 
organist of the Strand Theatre, Scran- 
ton.—Miss ELten M. Futon. 





T E x A S 






















MBs. J. H. CASSIDY, A.A.G.O., is 

Dean of the Chapter, organized at 
Dallas in May, 1918. She received the 
Springer Gold Medal at the Cincinnati 
College of Music, studying under Lil- 
lian Arkell Rixford of the Cincinnati 
Chapter. Later Mrs. Cassidy studied 
under different teachers of the East, 
the last teacher being Clifford Demar- 





est. Before the Guild came to Texas 
Mrs. Cassidy saw the necessity of 
greater unity among the church or- 
ganists and organized the Dallas Or- 
ganists Association, all the members 
of which became identified with the 
Guild, either as Colleagues or Asso- 
ciates. Mrs. Cassidy is Director of 
the Organ Department of the South- 
ern Methodist University, and organ- 
ist-director of the Gaston Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, and of Temple Emanu-El 
of Dallas; and has given more than 
one hundred recitals in Texas and the 
Southwest. 


The Ninth Recital was given by 
Miss Grace Switzer in the First M. E. 
Church, Dallas, March 4th. 


Bach—Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Handel—Aria 
Clerambault—Prelude 
Haydn—Andante 
Parker—Fantasie Op. 20 
Rogers—Offertorie 
Dickinson—Reverie 
Bonnet—Romance 
Mailly—Toccata 
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The St. Margaret’s console is worthy 
of study. Note the position of the cres- 
cendos and the stop-knobs and music- 
rack. 
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